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COLORADO 


Flaming skies above the hilltops; 
Mountains purpled by the mist; 
Opal lakes with limpid coolness, 
Mighty fire by heaven kissed; 
Clouds that rise above the skyline 
Peaceful heralds of the night; 
Lady Moon in th’ east arising 
With attendant stars alight. 
Tumbling madly down the hillside 
In a haste excelling all 
Of meager efforts made by man— 
A grand cascade: a waterfall. 
To the Father in the heavens, 
Maker of the earth and sky— 
Reverence and awe reign in us, 
As we praise thee, God Most High. 
Margaret Dahlberg 
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IN THINE OWN HEART 
Angelus Silesius (1624) 


Though Christ a thousand times 
In Bethlehem be born, 

If He’s not born in thee, 
Thy soul is still forlorn. 


The cross on Golgotha 
Will never save thy soul, 
The cross in thine own heart, 
Alone can make thee whole. 


Whate’er thou lovest, man, 
That, too, become thou must; 
God, if thou lovest God; 
Dust, if thou lovest dust. 


Go out, God will go in, 
Die thou and let Him live, 
Be not, and He will be, 
Wait, and He’ll all things give. 


To bring thee to thy God 
Love takes the shortest route: 
The way which knowledge leads 
Is but a round-a-bout. 


Drive out from thee the world, 
And then like God thou’lt be 
A heaven within thyself 
In calm eternity. 


Let but thy heart, O man, 
Become a valley low, 

And God shall rain on it, 
Till it will overflow. 


Oh, shame! The silkworm works 
And spins till it can fly, 

And thou, my soul, wilt still 
On thine old earth-clod lie? 


Man, if the time on earth 
Should seem too long for thee, 

Turn thou to God and live, 
Time-free, eternally. 


SOME EARLY INTERPRETATIONS OF JESUS 


ERNEST WILLIAM PARSONS 


Eis of the most interesting phases of the history of Jesus of 
Nazareth is the varied interpretations which Christian thought 
and reverence have placed upon him. Through all the historical, 
political, economic and religious changes of nineteen centuries, in 
Occident and in Orient, he has been so understood and evaluated as to 
be significant and superbly useful to successive generations. With the 
larger dogmatic steps of that interpretation even casual students of the 
history of Christianity are more or less familiar. Concerning the 
christological statements of such doctrinal landmarks as the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Nicean and Athanasian Creeds, and the Chalcedonian Sym- 
bol they are not uninformed. But with the personal and functional 
interpretations of Jesus during the first century of the Christian move- 
ment as those interpretations have to be carefully and laboriously re- 
gathered from the documents of the New Testament many are not so 
well informed. It is in the hope of pointing out how vitally connected 
with the developing Christian movement and its problems, and with 
its leading minds, the New Testament interpretations are that this 
article is written. 


Before the Resurrection 


The message of the first followers of Jesus was “Jesus is the 
Christ,” that is, “the Messiah.” But this belief was not first born on 
Pentecost nor did it receive its first expression there. From the time 
of the confession of Peter at Caesarea Philippi to the moment of his 
arrest some, at least, of his disciples interpreted Jesus as messiah. 
But their minds were filled with the political hopes that characterized 
Jewish messianism for centuries. Messiah was to be a militant leader 
overthrowing the foes of the covenant people and leading Yahweh’s 
chosen to the fulfilment of their hopes and dreams of a hegemony of 
the world exercised from Jerusalem. How material their conceptions 
were can still be discovered in a few traditions preserved for us for 
other values. The request of the sons of Zebedee for positions of 
preeminence comes to mind at once. Prestige and power and prefer- 
ment—these are the visions that enchant their expectant minds. The 
blunt question of Peter, “We have left all and followed thee. What 
shall we have?” moves in the same sphere. 
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Jesus was aware of this from the incident at Caesarea Philippi to 
the end of his public ministry. His first word to them, after a com- 
mendation of Peter, is that they should tell no one. The probable 
reason why Jesus does not immediately deny their enthusiastic avowals 
is that he too thoroughly understood their frailty. The religious leaders 
were in opposition, many of the people were disappointed because he 
would not lend himself to the realization of their crude hopes; this 
work of preparation for the coming of the kingdom is a harder, longer 
task than it seemed when, fresh from the Jordan and the wilderness, 
he proclaimed in Galilee its imminence and called men to moral renewal 
in preparation for its enjoyment. He must not alienate these in whom 
his greatest hope for understanding and help lay. A brusque denial 
might do this. But he cannot leave them undisturbed in possession 
of their material hopes. “From that time began Jesus to show to his 
disciples how that he must go to Jerusalem, and suffer many things of 
the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be killed, and the third 
day be raised up.” 

Whatever may be our questioning as to the details of this and similar 
passages there is no good reason to doubt that Jesus forecast the 
probability of his death when he carried his appeal to the heart of the 
nation at Jerusalem. There had been sufficient opposition to his 
activity in Galilee to furnish a basis for such apprehension. 

The reaction of the disciples to this teaching of their master regard- 
ing his suffering is seen in the bold rebuke which Peter administered 
to him. “This shall never be unto thee.’ With patient endeavor Jesus 
set before them the ideal of the devoted life, ““He that loseth his 
life shall find it,” and challenged them to follow in his train. But 
his words fell on deaf ears. Expectant of messianic revolution they 
follow him to Jerusalem. It must not be forgotten that one of the 
twelve, Simon, belonged to the fanatical group of nationals known as 
Zealots. For this group of enthusiastic intimates the visit to Jerusalem 
was to be the hour of Jesus’ militant assertion. It would be interesting 
to know just how much they had to do with changing the humble 
entrance of Jesus into the city into a messianic acclaim. But the arrest 
changed all that and their high hopes crashed in dull despair. It is 
quite possible that unguarded words and acts of theirs were interpreted 
as involving their Master in revolutionary suspicion. At any rate, they 
abandoned him and fled to preserve themselves. The indications are 
that they returned to Galilee as quickly as they could. Only one, 
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Peter, remained to see whether the case was utterly hopeless or whether 
his beloved teacher would by some act of power defeat his foes. When 
that hope failed he too returned to Galilee and his fishing. 

During his stay in Galilee there came to Peter the conviction that 
his master was alive and that he had seen him. With the causes of 
the rise of the resurrection faith and the nature of the appearances 
we are not here concerned. The indisputable fact seems to be that 
an experience came first to Peter and then was shared by others that 
transformed them from doubting, disappointed abandoners of a lost 
cause to enthusiastic, certain adherents of that cause and its leader, 
an adherence which to not a few of them meant the supreme cost. 
Whatever our explanation of their experience may be they explained 
it in what to them was the only way. They had seen their master and 
when they said that they believed that he was there to be seen. 


Pre-Pauline Interpretations 


In the flush of their new found faith and hope they returned to 
Jerusalem, the scene of their hour of desolation. Their enthusiastic 
faith was there communicated to others probably either by contagion 
or by further appearances of Jesus. Perhaps in those early days they 
had no other thought than that their master was alive and gratitude 
for that fact. Sooner or later this new fact would call for interpreta- 
tion and explanation. Of what took place among the former followers 
of Jesus in Jerusalem between the return of Peter and his colleagues 
and the day of Pentecost we have but faint gleams. That a vast 
store of religious enthusiasm was generated is beyond doubt. It is 
almost certain that this was generated, at least in part, by the conscious- 
ness that they had been right when they had seen in their beloved 
teacher the expected messiah. They had been wrong only in the 
type of messiah which they had believed him to be. He is not a 
messianic revolutionary but the transcendental messiah of later Jewish 
hope. This messiah was a splendid angelic being in heaven standing 
before the Lord of Spirits and waiting for the appointed time to come 
and do his work of judgment and reward. The fact that their risen 
Lord is now in heaven, a potent and resplendent spiritual being, makes 
simple the interpretation of him as the heavenly messiah. 

The day of Pentecost marks the beginning of the proclamation of 
Jesus as this messiah. It is probable that at this time they had no 
other message than this and the corresponding thought that the 
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messianic appearance and salvation were at hand. Religious enthusiasm 
of an emotional kind is not the most favorable atmosphere for clear 
thinking and accurate definition. Accordingly, they were prepared 
with no defence of their startling proposition that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the messiah of God. 

This claim made on behalf of a crucified criminal was absurd and 
almost blasphemous to Jewish hearers. Doubtless their immediate re- 
tort to the messianic proclamation would be that it was impossible 
since Jesus died on a cross. Any messiah to be acceptable to the Jews 
must be a conqueror. It is not surprising that much later Paul had 
to admit that the cross was a stumbling-block to Jewish acceptance 
of Jesus. It is perhaps not hard to imagine the disturbance in the 
mind of these early disciples of Jesus when they failed to evoke the 
same enthusiastic acceptance of their Lord as they possessed. In the 
great joy of the resurrection faith they had forgotten his death and 
the problems it involved. Rude opposition now awakened them. 

Scanty indeed are the records from which we have to reconstruct 
the first christologies. Moreover, in their present form they come 
from fifty or sixty years later. Nevertheless, there seems to have 
been preserved for us some primitive christology in the early chapters 
of the Acts of the Apostles. In them Jesus is referred to in terms of 
moral quality and of resurrection. He is “the holy and righteous one,” 
he is “God’s servant” or “child,” he is “the pioneer of life whom God 
hath raised from the dead.” As to the matter of his death this source 
of information says that it is true that the Jews delivered him to the 
Roman authorities and that he suffered under them. But they must 
not think for a moment that it was a matter of the triumph of their 
power and that of Rome over a mistaken adventurer. The suffering 
and death of the messiah is part of the divine purpose foretold in the 
scriptures. It was thus no ordinary death and the point of this objec- 
tion to the messiahship is lost. 

It must have been an hour of consummate relief for the early 
Christian preachers when they found in the Old Testament some 
passages which seemed to them to explain the death of Jesus. At first 
they seem to advance their explanation in general terms. A suffering 
messiah is foretold in the scriptures; Jesus is that suffering messiah. 
Later, urged either by their own desire to explain or by further opposi- 
tion on the part of Jews, they work out in fuller detail the argument 
from the suffering servant. In the Acts of the Apostles (II: 23ff.) 
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Jesus is delivered up by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God and it is against the background of a definite divine purpose 
that the charge is made that “ye by the hand of lawless men did crucify 
and slay.” 

The vicarious element is so marked in the servant songs of Deutero- 
Isaiah, especially in chapter fifty-three, that it would be surprising if 
a perusal of them in the interest of explaining Jesus’ death should 
not yield some hint of redemptive significance for that death. It 
appears in the vaguest form in Acts (III: 19ff.), “Repent ye therefore 
and turn again that your sins may be blotted out so that there may 
come seasons of refreshing from the presence of the Lord and that 
he may send the Messiah . . . even Jesus . . . unto you 
first God having raised up his servant sent him to bless you in turning 
away every one of you from your iniquities.” The second chapter 
(verses 38ff.) has the idea in more concrete form, “And Peter said 
unto them, Repent ye and be baptized every one of you in the name 
of Jesus for the purpose of the remission of your sins.” 

This then seems to be our earliest recoverable christology: Jesus 
is the messiah, his death is foretold in scripture, is a definite purpose 
of God, and has some connection with the forgiveness of sins. 

Even his most ardent supporters had to acknowledge that Jesus 
had not manifested any messianic characteristics during his earthly 
career. Nothing in that career could be construed in messianic terms 
according to Jewish thought. And it must not be forgotten that the 
first Christians were merely Jews who had identified the messiah. 
No thought that their movement was separate from Judaism dwelt in 
their minds nor did they suspect that it was destined to break with it. 
So far, then, as could be the messiahship of Jesus must be ex- 
pressed in Jewish terms, the only modifications being those necessi- 
tated by his life and death. But it is obvious that now his disciples 
could interpret him only in the categories of supernatural or transcend- 
ent messianism—the political character was definitely excluded. 

This type of messianism did not require invention for their purpose. 
It was already existent. After the Jewish people had experienced 
successive contact with the imperial powers of Assyria, Babylonia, 
Persia and Greece, which contact had been accompanied by a diminution 
of their political and military strength, some of their most thoughtful 
minds seem to have compared their puny power with the might of 
their foes and conquerors and to have felt the vanity of any hope 
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that any earthly Jewish prince could muster a military force strong 
enough to overthrow the enemies of Yahweh’s people. This did not in- 
volve, however, the abandonment of the hope of messianic deliverance. 
It simply meant that the hope was cast in a new form. A messiah 
sufficient for the task of Israel’s salvation must be a supernatural, 
transcendent being. Consequently we have, side by side with the idea 
of an earthly political leader and his armies, a conception of a super- 
natural messianic vice-gerent of God who should appear amid world 
convulsions with angelic hosts who were to war against Israel’s foes. 
In general his functions and results were similar to those of the earthly 
messiah. Sometimes this heavenly being overthrew his enemies in a 
great battle, sometimes their destruction was accomplished by means 
of a comprehensive and final act of punitive judgment. The idea 
surely has some connection with the “son of man” passage in the 
seventh chapter of Daniel, and there is a literary monument to it in the 
“similitudes of Enoch,” a constituent part of the apocalyptic document 
known as Ethiopic Enoch. 


Since Jesus had not exercised messianic functions during his life- 
time and since it was now claimed that he was the messiah the question 
soon obtruded itself as to when he became messiah. One primitive 
Christian answer to this question is unmistakable. Jesus became mes- 
siah at his resurrection. Whatever divine purpose may have been held 
earlier concerning him his actual messiahship began at the time of his 
release from death and the ensuing exaltation. The second chapter of 
Acts (verse 36), is one of our witnesses here. After a lengthy argu- 
ment concerning the necessity and actuality of the resurrection of 
Jesus Peter is made to conclude, “Let all the house of Israel therefore 
know assuredly that God hath made him both Lord and Christ, this 
Jesus whom ye crucified.” The stupendous fact that God had not left 
his spirit in Sheol—the abode of the departed—but had taken him 
thence and had exalted him to heaven; this event is at once the be- 
ginning and the proof of the messianic career and function of Jesus. 


But the Jewish opponents were not yet silenced. His followers 
might explain the death of Jesus and point to the resurrection, but 
the fact remained that he had performed no deed and had inaugurated 
no program that to the Jewish mind could even remotely be called 
messianic. The real messiah was to appear on the earth to deliver the 
chosen people and to punish their enemies. Jesus of Nazareth had 
done neither. That could not be denied. Its truth was admitted and 
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his messianic coming and work placed in the future. He is now in 
heaven waiting for the appointed hour of restoration when he will 
appear to conquer, to judge and to reward. Hence the idea of the 
second coming. It was a necessity if Jesus were to meet the essential 
demands of a Jewish messiah. But at this stage of his interpretation 
it was the only messianic coming. 


Pauline Christology 


It was some such tradition as we have sketched that Paul of Tarsus 
received when he came into the circle of Christians. It was impossi- 
ble that so creative a mind as his should leave the christological in- 
heritance unchanged. As a matter of fact he developed and enriched 
it. But everyone who expects a complete or consistent christology from 
our records of Paul is doomed to disappointment. Nine—perhaps ten 
—brief letters, all occasional and pragmatic, are all we have from him. 
He was a missionary statesman and his theological ideas were forged 
and fashioned chiefly to meet practical situations. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is absurd to look for systematic ordering and expression 
of thought. But at that his christology is a rich one. 

The terminology which Paul uses concerning Jesus is a more de- 
veloped one than we can recover from our scanty pre-Pauline sources. 
By this time the official title “messiah” had become so exclusively ap- 
plied to Jesus that it is not infrequently used as a proper name, Jesus 
Christ not Jesus the Christ. The prestige and authority implied in 
the Greek term “kyrios” (“Lord”) are an accepted part of the inter- 
pretation of Jesus. Statements such as the following indicate that the 
idea of the revelatory function was coming into the realms of Chris- 
tian thought: “It is God who said, Light shall shine out of darkness 
who shined in our hearts to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ” (II Cor. IV :18) ; “Christ 
who is the image of God” (II Cor. IV :14); “The son of his love 

who is the image of the invisible God” (Col. 1:13, 15). 

We have no light on primitive Christian thought as to the origin of 
Jesus prior to the Pauline letters. But with the higher estimate of 
Jesus and with greater dignities and more important functions being 
ascribed to him the question could not long remain in abeyance. Paul, 
our first witness, is instructive here. The remarks of the apostle as 
to the earthly origin of Jesus are few. This is not surprising for to 
him the earthly career of Jesus was of minor importance. Writing 
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to the Galatians he says that Jesus was “born of a woman, born under 
law,” (Gal. 1V:4). But Paul could have said this of any Jewish boy. 
In the letter to the Romans (1:3), he says of Jesus that as a being 
with a fleshly body he was born of descendants of David. 

A new and interesting phase of the interpretation of Jesus appears 
in Paul in that he thinks of him as a pre-existent being. “For ye 
know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ that though he was rich 
yet for your sakes he became poor that ye through his poverty might 
become rich” (II Cor. VIII :9) ; “When the fullness of time came God 
sent forth his son” (Gal. IV:4). This passage is not entirely clear 
evidence on this point. “Have this mind in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus who, existing in the form of God, counted the being on 
an equality with God not a thing to be grasped but emptied himself 
taking the form of a servant, being found in fashion as a man he 
humbled himself” (Phil. I1:5-8). It is of interest to note that all 
three of these statements are illustrative material and are not primarily 
christological arguments, but the phase of thought is there. The main 
point is the practical one. The interpretation of Jesus as a great spirit 
not held in Sheol would naturally raise the question of his earlier 
status. As the head of all principalities and powers it was inadequate 
and undignified to posit for him an existence which began long after 
other and lesser spirits were created. So he is “the first born of all 
creation.” (Col. I:15). Moreover, the thought of a pre-existent 
messiah is not foreign to Jewish thought and literature. In a docu- 
ment previously mentioned, Ethiopic Enoch, in the Similitudes (chap- 
ter 69) the messiah seems to be already existing in heavenly splendor 
under such titles as “the Elect One” and “the Son of Man.” 

A further development of the idea of the pre-existent Christ in 
Paul is the ascription to him of creative functions. “In (or ‘by’) 
him were all things created . . . all things have been created 
through him and unto him. And he is before all things” (Col. I :16— 
17). It is probable that many strains of thought entered into the 
making of these conceptions. This matter need not detain us here; 
we note only the existence of the conception. 

Paul took the idea of the redemptive function of the death of Jesus 
which he had received from the primitive community and carried it 
farther. There is with him no other thought than that the death was 
a necessary and integral part of the divine program of redemption, 
but the precise way in which it functions in that program is not clear. 
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It may well be that Paul had no clear and final answer to give. He 
thinks of the death of Jesus in sacrificial terms: as a propitiation, that 
is something that makes it possible for the offended one to take a 
friendly attitude (Romans III :25) ; as a substitution, “Him who knew 
no sin he made to be sin on our behalf” (II Cor. V:21) ; as vicarious, 
without further definition; in terms of commerce or ransom, “Ye are 
bought with a price” (I Cor. VI:20); and he also speaks of it as 
revelatory of divine love, “God establishes his love for us in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us” (Romans V:8). Paul 
grappled with the “how” of atonement as related to the death of Jesus 
but gave no single or conclusive answer. 

For Paul the messianic work and service of Jesus is mainly in the 
future, but that will not be a distant future. At present he is in heaven 
taking part in the warfare between good and evil as it is carried on 
by good and evil spirits. By his own mighty spirit he is, from his 
place of enthronement at God’s right hand, waging battle against the 
forces of evil; and on earth by his indwelling spirit he is carrying on 
the same conflict. The results of this struggle are seen in the increas- 
ingly victorious lives of those who are under his spiritual power. 
They follow the desires of the divine Spirit and their own higher 
natures as over against those of the flesh or the lower nature. “He 
must reign until he shall have put all enemies under his feet. Then 
cometh the end. .’ At present, then, Jesus is reigning, a great 
spirit in heaven engaged in a partial conquering which will be completed 
at his coming. But then he will deliver up the kingdom to God and 
take up a subordinate position to him. God must be all and in all. 
This in bare outline is the Pauline christology. 


The Earthly Life as Messianic 


So far no attempt had been made to interpret the earthly career of 
Jesus as messianic. Paul dealt with little in that career except the 
death. The rest did not come within the pale of his need. Jesus 
came to die. That would be Paul’s expression of the significance of 
Jesus’ earthly life. But the increasing value of Jesus and the increas- 
ing veneration of him made it certain that such an attempt could not 
long be delayed. If he is messiah now, if he pre-existed, he must have 
been messiah in his early life. So we come to the christologies 
which attempt to present his earthly activities as messianic. 

The most impressive feature of the brief public career of Jesus had 
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been his message. By its content, its method of presentation, by its 
vital quality it arrested attention. It is easy to understand why many 
of the common people of his time heard him gladly. The authority 
and directness of his words, their clarity and applicability, their pro- 
fundity and their simplicity made him remembered as a teacher. More- 
over, the words of Jesus, as they were remembered, were one of the 
early authorities of the Christians and took their place beside the 
spirit-inspired utterances of living speakers. It is not hard to see that 
it is along this line that the first christological interpretation of the 
historical Jesus would be attempted. So it seems to have been. 

The appeal of Christians to the scriptures for reinforcement of their 
claims for Jesus and their interpretations of him seems early to have be- 
come an established method. In fact there are not lacking suggestions 
that the most useful passages were collected into a kind of messianic 
florilegium and circulated for use. So it might be expected that the 
scriptures would be carefully scanned for anything that would justify 
interpreting the earthly life and activities as messianic. In Deuteronomy 
(XVIII :15ff.), Moses is represented as saying, “Yahweh thy God will 
raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst of thee, from thy brethren, 
like unto me; unto him shall ye hearken. . . . And Yahweh said 
unto me, I will raise up a prophet from the midst of thee from among 
thy brethren like unto thee, and I will put my words into his mouth 
and he shall speak unto thee all that I command him. And it shall 
come to pass that whosoever will not hearken unto my words which 
he shall speak in my name, I will require it of him.” 

It would be hard to find a more excellent proof text for the purpose 
than this. Mosaic announcement, divine message, divine sanction for 
obedience to it endowing it with authority, What better analogy 
could there be to give to Jews than that Jesus was the modern Moses, 
leader of his people into the divine deliverance? As already suggested, 
the thing best remembered of Jesus was his message, his teaching. 
It would be more than surprising if so apt a passage were not used. 
As a matter of fact Peter is made to use its very words in application 
to Jesus in the Acts of the Apostles (III :22-24). “Moses indeed 
said, A prophet shall the Lord God raise up unto you from among 
your brethren like unto me; to him shall ye hearken in all things what- 
soever he shall speak unto you. And it shall be that every soul that 
shall not hearken to that prophet shall be utterly destroyed from among 
the people. Yea, and all the prophets from Samuel and them that 
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followed after, as many as have spoken, they also told of these days.” 
The idea that the message of Jesus was an indication of his great 
importance during his earthly life appears in interesting form in one 
of the oldest of our gospel sources, that document usually designated 
as Q and containing material common to Matthew and Luke. We 
have the following from this source in Luke (X1:29-32): “He began 
to say, This generation is an evil generation, it seeketh after a sign, 
and there shall no sign be given to it but the sign of Jonah. For even 
as Jonah became a sign to the Ninevites so shall the Son of Man be 
to this generation. The queen of the south shall rise up in the judg- 
ment with the men of this generation and shall condemn them for 
she came from the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon 
and, behold, a greater than Solomon is here. The men of Nineveh 
shall stand up in the judgment with this generation and shall condemn 
it for they repented at the preaching and, behold, a greater than Jonah 
is here.” 

What excellent minatory preaching material this would be for use 
against sceptical Jews! It is quite obvious that the basis of the com- 
mendation of the queen of Sheba and the inhabitants of Nineveh is 
their reception of and obedience to a divine message. Likwise the 
basis for the condemnation of the Jews is their rejection of Jesus and 
his message. The sign of Jonah to the Ninevites was his warning 
message; the credentials of Jesus are his words. Thus we have one 
answer to the unbelief which said that Jesus did no messianic deed 
during his lifetime. It is gratuitous and erroneous to assume that the 
sign of Jonah was his stay in the interior of the great fish. So far as 
the record goes the Ninevites were ignorant of the episode and repent- 
ed at the prophetic message. Christological interest in the resurrec- 
tion as the sign par excellence of messiahship has inserted a verse in 
the parallel Matthean account (Matt. XII:40), “For as Jonah was 
three days and three nights in the belly of the whale so shall the Son 
of Man be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth.” 
This breaks the connection of thought and is evidently an addition. 
It simply nullifies the point which the earlier tradition was trying to 
make. 

So then we have as the first of the attempts to interpret the earthly 
Jesus as messiah the claim that his prophetic message was a messianic 
credential and task. But the fact that there were outstanding Old 
Testament prophets together with the noteworthy phenomenon of in- 
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spired prophets in the Christian ranks whose words were thought to 
carry the authority of the divine spirit could not allow the matter to 
rest here nor permit too much weight to be given to it. Other evidence 
that the earthly Jesus was the messiah and further and unmistakable 
messianic credentials must be forthcoming. 


Mark supplies for us the next two steps in primitive christology. 
A new phase of adoptionist christology, attempting to define the mo- 
ment of Jesus’ entry upon messianic dignity and function, is presented 
to us in the account of the baptism of Jesus. On that occasion the 
divine spirit was given to him without measure and with enabling 
powers. It was then that God made his declaration designating Jesus 
as his official representative and the object of his love in the words, 
“Thou art my beloved son, in thee I take good pleasure.” It is doubt- 
less an historical fact that at this time Jesus became supremely con- 
scious of a divine urge and sending, which consciousness was likely 
the consummation of long thinking and meditation. This sense of 
divine mission is not by any necessity to be equated with messianic 
consciousness. It is, nevertheless, the evident purpose of this gospel 
to make the baptism experience with its spirit endowment the begin- 
ning of Jesus’ christological consciousness and function. Thus the 
messiahship has been thrust back for its beginning from the resurrec- 
tion, back from the public message, to the divine chrism at Jordan and 
the opening days of the public career. So far as his messianic endow- 
ment was concerned it consisted in a remarkable possession of him 
by the great spirit of God. 

This leads us to the next and very logical step in christological de- 
velopment as it attempts to view the earthly life of Jesus as messianic. 
It escapes the notice of many that the Markan account of the tempta- 
tion of Jesus is quite different from that with which we are most fa- 
miliar and which is taken from Q. In this latter Jesus is led by the 
Spirit and undergoes his testing which takes the form of a decision 
as to the type of his future activity. The triple symbolism is too well 
known to require further reference. But Mark gives us this account: 
“And straightway the Spirit driveth him forth into the wilderness. 
And he was in the wilderness forty days tempted by the adversary, 
and he was with the wild beasts and the angels ministered to him.” 

The temptation is not represented merely in moral terms but in 
cosmic. The people of Jesus’ day and race thought of the struggle 
between good and evil as being in the last analysis a conflict between 
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the good angels or spirits under the leadership of God and the evil 
spirits or demons under the generalship of their leader, the adversary, 
or Satan. These latter occupied the air between the flat earth and the 
firmament or floor of heaven—the sky. In this ethereal territory they 
struggled to prevent the good angels, the messengers of God, from 
reaching earth and helping men, while they themselves swept down to 
earth and wrought every kind of evil to men, sickness, death, sin, and 
so forth, even taking possession of some as the Holy Spirit took pos- 
session of Jesus. There could be no hope of deliverance from sin 
and its spiritual and bodily consequences until these enemies of God 
and of his creature, man, were destroyed. One of the most thrilling 
pictures of the Apocalypse of John is that of the destruction by fire 
of the followers of Satan and his own incarceration in the lake of 
fire. After that there is the new heaven and the new earth. 


The Gospel of Mark has this cosmology as a background and inter- 
prets the specific work of Jesus—his earthly messianic work—as war- 
fare with the forces of evil in the form of evil spirits and their deadly 
work with men. So Jesus is set forth as the mighty worker who 
overcomes in many cases the power of demons, heals sick, raises dead, 
and so forth. This is his specific task and its accomplishment is an 
earnest of the kingdom of God. When he is slandered by Pharisees 
who say his power to work deeds of wonder is demonic in origin he 
says that in any case they should rejoice. If by evil powers he over- 
throws evil powers then there is civil war in the kingdom of evil and 
it is marked for destruction and overthrow. But if it is by the Spirit 
of God that he wars against its foes then the messianic kingdom is in 
process of realization and will be upon them sooner than they expect. 
In any case God and righteousness will triumph. To discuss the 
miraculous activity ascribed to Jesus is not our task at this time. 
Certain matters of healing and exorcism seem beyond dispute. These 
were attributed by this phase of christology to the possessing divine 
spirit who through Jesus was breaking the powers that held back 
the messianic salvation. So the militant function which earlier had 
been ascribed to the risen Christ alone is by Mark brought to the life 
on earth and made an outstanding testimony to the messiahship of 
the earthly Jesus. 

We have seen that as early as Paul pre-existence was ascribed to 
Jesus. This being so, the question of his coming into the world must 
sooner or later come to the front. The increasing dignity given to 
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the risen Christ, his divine ascriptions, would sometime thrust into 
the arena the question of his relation to sin in his earthly career. While 
the Jews had no formal doctrine of original sin they had the idea of 
the evil tendency—the Yecer Hara. But Christians seem to have 
thought of inherited taint and penalty. Jesus could not, of course, 
have connection with this. It was unthinkable that the messiah, the 
savior from sin, could in any way have personal connection with 
sin. If he were the adequate sacrifice for sin he must be at least 
the equal of the ritual sacrifice, that is, without spot or blemish. The 
miraculous conception of Jesus, more commonly known as the virgin 
birth, met this situation. 

In the records of this event the messianic office and dignity of Jesus 
are carried back to his birth. He is, as an infant, recognized as mes- 
siah by several. Prophecies and portents combine to give support to 
the claim. Jesus is messiah on earth because messianically and divine- 
ly born. The pressure of the question of his relation to human sin 
in his own person is relieved by the angelic statement to Mary, 
“Therefore that which is born of thee shall be called holy, the son of 
God.” The Roman Catholic Church has felt the inadequacy of this 
and has relieved the strain further by the dogma that Mary herself 
was immaculately conceived. Logically, however, it is an endless chain. 
It should also be noted that it is by no means an easy task to reconcile 
this interpretation of the origin of Jesus with that of pre-existence. 


The Influence of Greek Speculation 


But there had to come a time when the idea of pre-existence must 
be linked with this earthly messianism. The new step was soon taken. 
When Greek thought with its spacious and speculative richness swept 
into Christian circles a new factor came. Not quite its first fruits, but 
its fullest New Testament expression is found in the Fourth Gospel. 

There the official relationship of Jesus to God and his function as 
messiah are taken back to the beginning. Jesus is the eternal Logos. 
The pre-existence of Jesus, which Paul treats in illustrative material, 
is here set forth in clear and bold lines by means of a concept drawn 
from Greek and Hellenistic philosophy. The origin of Jesus is dealt 
with by the statement that he is co-existent with God. His earthly 
appearance is not explained but is clothed in the almost blunt state- 
ment, “The Logos became flesh.” 

Much devoted and careful work has been done in the investigation 
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of the Logos concept in Greek philosophical thought. Many attempts 
have been made to trace the paths by which it came to the author of 
the Fourth Gospel. It is probable that none of them can be finally 
and completely successful. It is much more likely that the writer of 
the Gospel was convinced through personal experience of a function 
of Jesus and seized upon a philosophical concept that was more or 
less current in the thought of the time and used it to express the 
revelatory task of Jesus than that he deliberately selected a concept 
and fitted Jesus to it. But once he had selected and used the concept 
its very use urged him further. 

This urge is particularly seen in the first part of the two-fold work 
of the Logos. In his pre-existent career he was the agent in creation. 
Thus the writer carries out the Colossian suggestion of Paul. There 
can be little doubt that the author of the Fourth Gospel gained this 
thought from Greek ideas of the Logos while Paul may have drawn 
more on a combination of Jewish thoughts for his suggestion. But in 
his earthly career the principal work of the Logos is to reveal God. 
“No man hath seen God at any time, the only-begotten God, who is 
in the bosom of the Father, he hath interpreted him.” 

The relation of Jesus to God is as close as it can be without actual 
identification. In fact there are places where it is hard to make even 
this reservation. ‘““The Logos was God.” “The only-begotten God who 
is in the bosom of the Father.” “My Lord and my God.” “TI and the 
Father are one.” “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
These are striking statements but they could be matched by others 
which indicate a definite dependence of Jesus upon God. 

There is no messianic secret or doubt in the Fourth Gospel such as 
we meet in the Synoptics. From the first Jesus is conscious of his 
christological position and function and they are clearly recognized 
by others. But we are far indeed from any Jewish messiah or any 
suffering messiah who redeems through his death. Eternal life comes 
through acceptance of the revelation of God as Jesus makes it. Con- 
demnation is automatic upon its rejection. The messiah coming with 
the clouds of heaven recedes and is replaced by the Spirit coming from 
the Christ who has been restored to his pristine glory in heaven. The 
principal function of his death as this Gospel understands it is to 
enable the Logos to return untrammelled to his previous mode of 
existence. 

While there are by no means lacking places where this incarnate 
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Logos walks with the stately steppings of utter divinity the influence of 
the earthly career of Jesus will not down. Probably in opposition to 
docetic tendencies not a little is made of the reality of the earthly body 
of Jesus. Earthly traits, strange to the eternal God, such as hunger, 
weariness, thirst, tears appear not infrequently. Thus the Logos is 
brought out of the realm of intellectual speculation and is led into 
the warmer ways of personal understanding and sympathy. 

Few indeed are the elements of later christologies even as they ap- 
pear in the historic creeds which are not contained explicitly or im- 
plicitly in the Fourth Gospel. Already in the space of seventy years, 
or a little more, christological interpretation has travelled from a 
Jewish messiah who at that time had no credentials save that God 
had restored him to life to one who existed as God from eternity. 
It is through such strata of interpretation that we must uncover, as 
far as we can, as historians that historic personality which flashed so 
briefly upon the eyes and ears of men on the highways of Palestine. 

And what a personality he must have been! For when all is said 
and done, when we have removed the trappings with which genera- 
tions of Christian thought and adoration and affection have arrayed 
him, it remains that he was a personality of whom these predicates 
could be made, whose influences and impact were such that it seemed 
inevitable that they should be made. 

In the comparatively few fragments of record which remain which 
seem most correctly to represent him historically there is revealed to 
us such profound and flashing insight, such exquisite moral sensitive- 
ness, such constant trend of will, such timeless attitudes of soul toward 
the moral and spiritual realities that in all things of the spirit we can 
give assent as one of his followers has him say, “He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father.” 


THE ORIGIN OF THE BAPTISTS 


ConrapD Henry MorHLMAN 


HO are the Baptists? 


After reading several Baptist histories, a 


curious outsider might be inclined to say, “not even their best 
minds know.” Arrange in parallel columns two very recent and equal- 
ly authoritative deliverances to discover diametrically opposite points 


of view. 


Baptists According to the Latest 
Religious Census of the 
United States 


“It is a distinct principle with 
Baptists that they acknowledge no 
human founder, recognize no hu- 
man authority, and subscribe to 
no human creed. For all these 
things, Baptists of every name 
and order go back to the New 
Testament. And while no com- 
petent Baptist historian assumes 
to be able to trace a succession of 
Baptist Churches through the 
ages, most of them are of one 
accord in believing that if we 
could secure the records, there 
would be found heroic groups of 
believers in every age who upheld 
with their testimonies and, in 
many cases, with their lives, the 
great outstanding and distinctive 
principles of the Baptist church 
today.” ? 


Baptists According to 
“Community Religion” 


“, . the ideal of Catholicity, 
or Universality, makes, in general, 
no appeal to Baptists. They have 
never made any claim to be more 
than a denomination: they have 
never claimed to be the Church, 
or the true Church. They were 
consciously ‘comeouters,’ dissent- 
ers among Protestants, even in the 
Reformation days in which they 
took their rise. It should be re- 
membered that they were not the 
product of the Protestant Refor- 
mation of Continental Europe, 
though greatly indebted to it, but 
that primarily they derive from 
the Anabaptists, who developed 
their genius side by side with the 
reformers, but in large part in- 
dependently of them.” 


It is not difficult to discover at least five principal theories of Baptist 
origin. There is the hypothesis which traces a Baptist succession back 
to Jerusalem, Jordan, and John. According to another theory, Baptists 
are to be identified with the German and Dutch Anabaptists. A third 
interpretation of Baptist history refuses to allow any Baptists to 
exist beyond about A. D. 1640 when immersion was introduced. Then 
there is the transition hypothesis, allegorical theory, spiritual kinship 


11926. II, p. 77. 
2 Community Religion and the Denominational Heritage. 
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point of view which abandons the genealogical line and emphasizes 
agreements in principles. Finally, there is the historical interpreta- 
tion which holds that the birth of modern Baptists occurred within 
English Separatism and Congregationalism early in the seventeenth 
century. 
' The simple story of the origin of the Baptists is that in the summer 
of 1608 a group of English Separatists because of religious intoler- 
ance at home made their way to Amsterdam. The Robinson company 
moved on to Leyden. The John Smyth contingent began to discuss 
the meaning of membership in the Christian church. It noticed that 
“the churches of the apostolique constitution consisted of saints 
only.” Soon Smyth rebaptized himself by applying water to his head. 
Thereupon he baptized others in similar fashion. This little group 
of continental English Baptists became the direct ancestor of the 
General or Arminian English Baptists who believed in a universal 
atonement. The question at issue was not the mode of baptism, not 
the amount of water, not the form but the person. Only believers 
may be baptized. Immersion originated in 1642 among the Particu- 
lar or Calvinistic English Baptists who sprang from a_ separatist 
church organized in London in 1616 with Henry Jacob as minister. 
Richard Blunt, one of the members of this church, journeyed to Hol- 
land to investigate immersion, “none having then so practiced in 
England to professed believers.” Either there or upon his return to 
England, Blunt underwent immersion. The date of the establishment 
of the first church in England, Baptist, both as to subject and as to 
mode, must be given as January, 1642.8 

The pioneers on this side of the Atlantic in establishing the true 
story of the origin of the Baptists were W. H. Whitsitt, Baptist, pro- 
fessor and president of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
at Louisville, Kentucky, and Henry Martin Dexter, Congregationalist, 
whose “The True Story of John Smyth, the Se-Baptist,” 1881, raised 
issues that in the end had frankly to be faced.* 

One reason why the Baptists had to wait so long for an accurate 


3 Shakespeare, Baptist and Congregational Pioneers, 1906, p. 184, “The Mother 
Church was the Jacob church formed in Southwark, 1616, which after numerous 
secessions and dismissals, in January, 1642, formed the First Baptist Church in 
England as to both subject and mode.” 

4W. H. Whitsitt, A Question in Baptist History, Louisville, 1896, also nu- 
merous anonymous articles in The Independent, 1880; article in Johnson’s 
Encyclopedia, 1893. See further J. T. Christian, Did they Dip, Louisville, 1896; 
H. M. King, The Baptism of Roger Williams, Providence, 1897. 
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analysis of the problem of their origin was due to their first “history.” 
It was a century and a quarter after John Smyth baptized himself, 
that this first story appeared. The most recent and most informed 
British Baptist historian characterizes its author as having “no critical 
faculty or conception of history as distinct from annals. . . . His 
opinions long taunted the writings of Baptists.” > 


if. 


The Jerusalem-Jordan-John Theory of the Origin of the Baptists 


Thomas Crosby, the first Baptist historian, contented himself with 
observing that immersion was practiced in the New Testament period. 
Hence there were Baptists then. At any rate John Wyclif was rather 
close to the Baptist church since “some men of great note in learning 
in the Church of Rome, have left it upon record that he denied infant 
baptism.” The title of the first chapter of his “history of English 
Baptists” reads, “From the Time of Wickliff to the End of the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth.” ° 

Another Baptist history of this type lets Christianity be planted in 
Britain in the days of the apostles even before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, takes a long running-jump to the century of Wyclif and 
thereupon by means of the very serviceable Lollards pole-vaults to the 
Brownists and by this magic method establishes continuity between 
the apostolic British Christian church and the followers of John 
Smyth.” 

Orchard recognizes the difficulty of writing a “full history” of the 
Baptists but proceeds to select one line of descent “from the Jewish 
Jordan to the British Thames.” The landing places in this kangaroo 
hypothesis are: A. D. 56, Ephesus; A. D. 250, the Novatians; A. D. 
311, Donatists; A. D. 653, the Paulicians; A. D. 714, the Vaudois in 
France and Spain; A. D. 945, the Paterini; A. D. 1025, Gundulphians ; 
A. D. 1049, the Berengarians ; A. D. 1110, Petrobrussians ; A. D. 1135, 
the Henricians; A. D. 1140, the Arnoldists; A. D. 1150, the Walden- 
sians and Albigenses; A. D. 1176, Waldo and his followers; A. D. 
1420, the Hussites; A. D. 1450, the Waldenses and Picards. The 


5W. T. Whitley, A Baptist Bibliography, I, p. 160. 

6 Thomas Crosby, History of English Baptists, 4 vols., 1738-1740, pp. LVII 
and 8. 

7 Joseph Ivimey, “A History of the English Baptists,’ London, 1811, pp. 35 ff. 
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gaps in this genealogical line, the array of heretics of every conceiv- 
able pattern, the affusionists in quantity never troubled immersionist 
Orchard.® 

David Benedict’s, “A General History of the Baptist Denomination 
in America” ® devotes Part I to “Foreign Baptists,” discussing dissent 
to the period of the Waldenses and thereafter. 

The semper ubique idem of the Baptists appeared in Haynes’ story 
of the Baptists. “The Baptist Church is the primitive church, that is, 
it originated in the primitive church, it has ever been essentially like 
it, there has never been a time when it was not in being, it is now, as 
it was in its origin, and has been in its history in all ages of Christian- 
ity, essentially the same.” ! 

The homiletical Jordan-to-the-present interpretation of the history 
of the Baptists was proposed by J. M. Cramp of Acadia College. His 
“Baptist History from the Foundation of the Christian Church to 
the Present Time” recognized these periods: A. D. 31-254, Primitive 
Period; A. D. 254-604, Transition Period; A. D. 604-1073, Obscure 
Period; A. D. 1073-1517, Revival Period; A. D. 1517-1567, Reforma- 
tion Period; A. D. 1567-1688, Troublous Period; A. D. 1688-1800, 
Quiet Period; A. D. 1800 on, Present Century.” 

The Reverend Professor R. J. W. Buckland of the Calvary Baptist 
Church, New York City, and later of the chair of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in the Rochester Theological Seminary was always prepared to 
enter the lists in behalf of the Baptist succession. To him Jarrel 
dedicated his, “Baptist Church Perpetuity or History” and Vedder 
his, “A Short History of the Baptists.”#% Said Dr. Buckland, “From 
the time when Christ walked the earth down to the present, there has 
not been a period in which they (the Baptists) have not suffered per- 
secution. From the age of John the Baptist to the massacre in 
Jamaica, bigoted religionists have not ceased first to slaughter and 
then to slander them. . . . We cannot accept a place in the cata- 
logue of sects or broken schismatical fragments of God’s church; nor 


8G. A. Orchard, “A Concise History of Foreign Baptists,” London, 1838, 
pp. 335 f. This book is also known as History of the Baptists in all Ages and 
Baptist History, A. D. 33-1800. 


9 New York, 1813, 1849. 

10D. C. Haynes, The Baptist Denomination, New York, 1857, p. 21. 
11 1868, London, 1871. 

12 Dallas, Texas, 1894. 

13 Philadelphia, 1891. 
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can we give up our part in the glorious past and settle down contented 
among the denominations that have arisen in modern times.” He out- 
lines the story of the Baptists thus: “The Apostolic church, the 
reality of a perfect Baptist church was there; the Persecuted Baptist 
church; the church in the wilderness, hidden from the face of the 
serpent, the remnant of God’s seed, the hidden Baptist church; the 
period of liberty and gospel triumph.” 

Someone in Texas traced the history of the Baptists “from Texas 
1840 to Jerusalem 60.”?5 But it was Jarrel in the book already re- 
ferred to who drew the Baptist church tree and demonstrated the 
“continuous existence of Baptist churches from the Apostolic to the 
present day” by appealing to the Bible and history. “The Baptist 
Church Tree” has roots as of A. D. 30 and grows these branches: 
“By their baptism, they keep a standing monument to the gospel; 
Bible the only rule of faith and practice; preserved the truth through 
all Christian ages; only believers’ baptism; millions of Christian 
martyrs, but never persecuted; regenerate church membership; first 
Bible marginal references; freedom for every Chrisitian ; prime mov- 
ers for pure Bible versions; separation of church and state; originat- 
ors of modern missions; freedom of conscience; originators of free 
schools ; first free government on earth; the most hated opposition to 
popery ; American independence; more converts in heathen lands than 
the total converts of other denominations; first amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States; Baptist principles revolutionizing 
Europe.” The tip of the tree is called “end of the Christian age.” 
Mr. Jarrel has the ‘““Romish Church Tree” on the opposite page. The 
“Romish Church” begins in “A. D. 606” and all the non-Baptist 
churches branch out after that. This tree grows downward. Even 
St. Patrick was a Baptist. “Were St. Patrick not turned to dust, 
and were his body able to hear and turn, he would turn over in his 
coffin at the disgrace on his memory from the Romish Church claiming 
him as a Roman Catholic.” 18 

Jarrel quoted many Baptist statements in behalf of his “church 
perpetuity” hypothesis. John Broadus is represented as writing: 


14JIn Madison Avenue Lectures, Philadelphia, 1867, pp. 312 ff. 

15“A Chapter of Baptist History—A Brief Review from Texas, 1840 to Jeru- 
salem 60”—after 1878. 

16 Jarrel, op. cit., p. 479. Claims like these have led some to propose a three- 
fold division of Christians: 1. Catholics; 2. Protestants; 3. Baptists. 
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“And it would seem to be entirely possible and very probable that 
the patient research of generations to come may gather material for 
a much nearer approach to a continuous history of Baptists than is 
now practicable.” 


Dr. Benedict was quoted thus: 


“The more I study the subject the stronger are my convictions that 
if all the facts in the case could be disclosed a very good SUCCES- 
SION could be made out.” 


George C. Lorimer is reported as having said: 


“There are reasons for believing that the Baptists are the oldest body 
of Christians who dissent from the assumptions of the Romish church. 
Historically they are not Protestants . . . their existence ante- 
dates it (Spires, 1529) by many centuries.” 17 


Mosheim was quoted in behalf of this interpretation by converting 
a “not altogether in the wrong” into an “altogether in the right”: 


“The modern Mennonites affirm, that their predecessors were the 
descendents of those Waldenses, who were oppressed by the tyranny 
of the papists. . . . On the contrary, their adversaries contend 
that they are descended from those turbulent and furious Anabaptists 
who in the sixteenth century involved Germany . . . in so many 
calamities and civil wars . . . the Mennonites are not altogether 
in the wrong. . . . Prior to the age of Luther, there lay concealed 
in almost every country of Europe, but especially in Bohemia, Mora- 
via, Switzerland and Germany, very many persons in whose minds 
were deeply rooted that principle, which the Waldensians, the Wick- 
liffites, and the Hussites maintained . . . that the Kingdom which 
Christ set up on the earth, or the visible church, is an assembly of 
holy persons; and ought therefore to be entirely free, not only from 
ungodly persons and sinners, but from all institutions of human un- 
godliness.” 38 


But as early as 1894, the Baptist historian, A. H. Newman, was 
correcting this theory : 


“The traditions according to which Baptist churches, as distinct 
from Congregations of Dutch Mennonites, existed in England prior 
to 1609, seem to be unsupported by any evidence that the historian 
can accept.” 

“Some Baptist writers have sought to find in the Montanists, Nova- 
tians, Donatists, Jovinians, Vigilantians, Paulicians, Bogomiles, etc., 
who successively revolted from the dominant type of Christianity, and 


17 Jarrel, pp. 39 ff. 
18 Mosheim, Ecclesiastical History, III, p. 228. 
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in the ancient British churches that long refused obedience to the 
pope, adherents to apostolic doctrine and practice and links in the chain 
of Baptist apostolic succession. It may suffice here to say that while 
some of these parties were more and some less evangelical than the 
church they antagonized, no one of them can be proved to have held 
Baptist views as to the nature and subjects of baptism.” 

“Not until we reach the twelfth century do we encounter types of 
Christian life that we can with confidence recognize as Baptist.” 

“The early Waldenses believed in transubstantiation, baptismal re- 
generation and infant baptism.” 


II 


The Modern Baptists as Descendants of the German and Dutch 
Anabaptists 


The identification of Baptists and European Anabaptists is one of 
the fallactes of modern church historians both Baptist and non-Baptist. 
Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics contains significant 
articles upon Roman Catholicism, Lutheranism, Anglicanism, the Con- 
gregationalists, the Presbyterians, the Disciples, and the other Protes- 
tant churches. It also has an excellent article upon the continental 
Anabaptists. But there is no article upon the Baptists. The editor 
nodded, equating Baptists with Anabaptists. 

Foakes-Jackson describes the Anabaptists as 


“the extreme left of Protestantism, the fanatics whose excesses 
had caused such terror in Europe. Their socialistic doctrines exposed 
them to persecution and they were often accused, and sometimes burned 
for heresy, because some of them denied the divinity of Christ. 
Their views gave the worst offence. One branch, the so-called Family 
of Love held some of their heretical opinions, but condemned the 
factiousness of the Puritans and generally abstained from all political 
intrigue. The Anabaptists of the early Reformation have survived in 
the Baptists of modern days.” *° 


In “Since Calvary,” enjoying a wide reading, Lewis Browne re- 
marks: 


“Tt was their unanimity in opposing infant baptism that won for 
these heretics the nickname of Anabaptists, or ‘rebaptizers.’ The 
designation was inaccurate, for they did not believe in re-baptism save 
for those who had already received the sacrament at birth. Jn the next 
century, when the movement came to life anew in England, its follow- 


19 A. H. Newman, The Baptists, 1894, pp. 38, 12, 13, 15. 
20 Anglican Church Principles, 1924, p. 103. 
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ers called themselves more correctly the Baptists. . ._. The town 
Council ordered that the Anabaptists be given their fill of immer- 
sion (!) and drowned.” # 


In 1928, the Baptists of the world engaged in a celebration of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the martyrdom of their “ancestor,” 
Balthasar Hubmaier. 

In a bibliography on the history of Christianity published in Sep- 
tember, 1931, the author of the section upon the Reformation once 
more commits the now unpardonable error of identifying Baptists and 
Anabaptists.”* 

Norman Towar Boggs in his recently published “The Christian 
Saga” also falls into the error of identifying Baptists and Continental 
Anabaptists : 


“All that was left of the Anabaptists when Christendom left them 
at peace, were such socially harmless sects as the Mennonites and 
Baptists.” 8 


Albert Ritschl, Ludwig Keller, and even Troeltsch have lent the 
aid of their names to some type of modern Baptist-Before-the-Refor- 
mation connection.*4 

Newman became slightly skeptical of risking too close a relationship 
between the continental Anabaptists and the Baptists: 


“The historical relations of modern Baptists to the Anabaptists of 
the sixteenth century are close and direct. English Puritanism and 
Brownism from which English Baptists sprang, were themselves prod- 
ucts in part at least of the Anabaptist movement. A still more direct 
influence was exerted by the Mennonites of the Netherlands upon the 
English refugees that there became anti-pedobaptist. Anabaptists 
were the forerunners of modern Baptists in rejection of infant bap- 
tism and insistance on believers’ baptism, in insisting upon the sole 
authority of the Scriptures in their efforts to secure and maintain re- 
generate church membership, in pleading for liberty of conscience and 
the separation of church and state, but nearly all Anabaptists rejected 
oaths, magistracy, warfare, and capital punishment, all were anti- 
Augustinian in their anthropology, many were chiliastic, many were 
antt-trinitarian, some were pantheistic and antinomian, many were 


21 Page 304 f. 
#2 A Bibliographical Guide to the History of Christianity, Chicago, 1931, p. 103. 
23N. T. Boggs, The Christian Saga, 1931, p. 647. 


24 Ludwig Keller, Die Reformation und die Aelteren Reformparteien, Leipzig, 
1885, and Geschichte der Wiedertaeuffer und ihres Reichs zu Muenster, 1880. 
Troeltsch, Soziallehren der Christlichen Kirche, pp. 815 ff. 
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communistic, and none (so far as is known) insisted on immersion as 
the exclusively valid act of baptism.” *5 


The anonymous author of the article on “Baptists” in the Britannica 
was ready to go a little further: 


“While the Anabaptists in England raised the question of baptism, 
they were almost entirely a foreign importation, an alien element; 
2d the rise of the Baptist churches was wholly independent of 
them.” 


According to one form of the Baptist-Anabaptist hypothesis, the 
modern Baptists could be made to originate in Judea. But McGlothlin, 
the successor of Whitsitt at Louisville, disposed of this Baptist- 
German-Anabaptist-primitive-Christian hypothesis in most thorough- 
going fashion. Commenting upon the attempts of Ritschl and Keller to 
trace Anabaptist points of view to the spiritual Franciscans or the 
Waldenses, he remarked: 


“Moreover, several considerations militate against such a conclu- 
sion: 1. The Anabaptists themselves were not conscious of such a 
connexion regarding themselves as the spiritual children of a re- 
newed study of the Bible;*" 2. All their leaders, so far as their lives 
are known, came out of the Catholic Church; 3. They had little or no 
communion with older sects after their rise. These considerations 
render it probable that they, like the sects of the Middle Ages, are the 
offspring of a renewed Bible study, and that the similarity is the result 
of independent Bible study under similar circumstances and control- 
ling ideas.” %8 


Hence, it would seem that Baptist identificationists and succession- 
ists might save themselves much work by simply tracing the Baptist 
succession through the Roman Catholic church in which at some time 
or other all their emphases may be found. The difficulty of running a 
separate second line back to Jordan is infinitely greater than that of 
holding on to the tenuous line of the western church. 


25 The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, I, p. 457. 
Compare Shakespeare, Eras of Non-conformity, III, p. 17, “Religiously, one dis- 
tictive mark of the Anabaptists is always the denial that Christ took flesh of the 
Virgin Mary.” 

26 Britannica III, p. 372. 

27 Shakespeare, op. cit., p. 126, “The rise of modern Baptists was as inevitable 
as the rise of the Congregationalists, as soon as the New Testament was freely 
circulated in the common tongue.” 

28 W. J. McGlothlin, Anabaptists, Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Eth- 
ics, I, p. 406. This article is easily the best treatment of Anabaptism. 
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Ill 


Baptists Originated in England about A. D. 1640 


After it had been rather conclusively shown that immersion was not 
practiced by English Baptists until 1642, various Baptist leaders in- 
sisted upon drawing the logical conclusion. If a Baptist church con- 
sists of immersed believers and there was no immersion until 1642, 
there was no Baptist church before that time. 

President Augustus Hopkins Strong, for four decades the president 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary, speaking upon “Our Denomi- 
national Outlook” before the Baptists of the North in 1904 affirmed: 


“In general, we must say that Baptist history began two hundred 
and fifty years ago. Before that time there were doubtless churches 
which held to some of the principles of the Baptist faith. But a clear 
recognition and confession of the great truth that the church is to 
be composed only of those who give credible evidence of regeneration 
and who have expressed their faith by baptism in Christ’s appointed 
way is not furnished in modern times by any definite and organized 
body before the year 1640. About that time the Particular Baptists 
of London, and shortly afterward the General Baptists of England, 
began to maintain that baptism belongs solely to believers and also 
that nothing but immersion is baptism.” *° 


The author of the article on “Baptists” in the Realencyklopacdie,® 
on the authority of Professor Joseph Lehmann of the German Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary in Hamburg, stated that present day Bap- 
tists repudiate the theories still appearing in popular histories that 
the English Baptists continue the ancient, pre-Roman Catholic church 
of Britain or the Lollards; that it is not true that “Baptists” appeared 
in England in the time of Henry VIII and perished as martyrs; that 
the so-called Anabaptists who were burned in England in the sixteenth 
century were Dutch Mennonites or other continental Anabaptists ; 
that the true Baptist church originated in A. D, 1641. 

The Particular or Calvinistic English Baptists who introduced im- 


29 Shakespeare, Eras of Non-conformity, III, p. 179, “The Baptist church in 
Newgate Street, transplanted to London by Helwys and Morton in 1611 was 
Arminian. Considering the position of Calvinism in England, Calvinistic Bap- 
tist churches were sure to arise. It is, however, important to notice that there 
was absolutely no fellowship between the two sets of churches, nor ever has 
been. The old General Baptist churches, for the most part, became Unitarian, 
and still keep up a shadowy legal existence, having no intercourse whatever with 
the Baptist body. The Calvinists are the real forefathers of the modern denomi- 
nation.” 
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mersion in 1642 sprang from a Separatist Congregational church. 
Thus this theory may look toward the Congregationalist origin of the 
Baptist group. 

But since this Calvinistic Separatist church sent one of its members 
to Holland to investigate immersion and inasmuch as he may have 
been immersed there, the other horn of the dilemma may be seized and 
the attempt made to establish connection with Jordan in this way. 
For these immersing seventeenth century Dutch Mennonites continue 
one of the more heretical German Anabaptist groups, who continue 
the medieval evangelicals, who continue the primitive Christians, who 
were immersed by the twelve apostles on Pentecost; Q. E. D.! 


IV 
The Spiritual Kinship Theory 


When Baptist genealogical succession theories had to be abandoned 
because of the accumulating evidence against them, some Baptist his- 
torians adopted the untenable transition theory that “true succession” 
merely involves kinship with apostolic doctrines and practices. 


“The Baptists claim that their principles are older than the church 
of Rome and they base their claim to being the true church of Christ 
not on their age, nor on apostolic succession traced through the cen- 
turies, but mainly on the identity of their doctrines and practices with 
those of the Apostolic churches.” 34 

In 1887, Thomas Armitage, surrendering visible apostolic and eccle- 
siastical succession, proposed this desperate view that “any church 
which bears the real apostolic stamp is in direct historical descent from 
the Apostles, without relation to any other church, past or present.” # 
Hence he could still relate the history of the Baptists “from the time 
of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ to 1886.” 

Probably Newman should be included here : 


“Baptist churches in all essential respects conform to the apostolic 
norm.” 38 

“The possibility is that there never was a time when Christians of 
a decidedly evangelical type, possessing many of the features of the 
Baptists, and with organization closely resembling Baptist churches, 


81 R. B. Cook, The Story of the Baptists in all Ages and Countries, Baltimore, 
1884, p. 11. 

32 History of the Baptists, 1887, p. 2. 

33 A. H. Newman, A Century of Baptist Achievement, Philadephia, 1901, p. 1. 
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did not exist. There are times, however, when we can find no record 
of such churches. We can, I think, say with all confidence that there 
has been an unbroken succession of evangelical life. Beyond this I 
do not care to go.” *4 


Professor Walter Rauschenbusch could discover little social em- 
phasis in the early American Baptists. Until near the end of the 
eighteenth century, American Baptists were not a very numerous 
group. They were not making much of an impression and certainly 
were not displaying profound social interest.3® During the nineteenth 
century some other denominations easily outdistanced the Baptists 
both in social passion and effectiveness. But the radical continental 
Anabaptists had social vision to spare. Such an ancestry demanded 
the preaching and the application of the social gospel on the part of 
Baptists today. Yet direct connection between the conservative, Cal- 
vinistic Baptists of the present time and the rabidly anti-Augustinian, 
pacifistic, chiliastic, anti-trinitarian, communistic, antinomian conti- 
nental Anabaptists of the sixteenth century could only be established 
by indulging a broader interpretation of history. 

In an article published in the “Baptist Special Edition” of “The 
Christian Socialist,” Chicago, November 1, 1907, upon “The Social 
Mission of Baptists,” Professor Rauschenbusch wrote: 


“Baptists have a special call to take a hand in the new movement for 
the social liberation of the people. Their past history puts a solemn 
obligation upon them. 

“The Anabaptist movement during the Reformation was a people’s 
movement. There were no princes or governments to back it. It 
developed its immense strength solely by the enthusiasm and the 
awful sacrifices of the common people. It spread mainly among the 
lower working class, that class which would correspond most to the 
city wage-workers of our own day. It was not purely a religious 
movement. In fact, no part of the Reformation movement was pure- 
ly religious. There were political and social motives at work through- 
out. The Lutheran, Zwinglian and Calvinistic movements spread 
among the nobility and the upper classes of the cities, and the victory 
of the Reformation usually meant a revolutionary forward movement 
of these classes, by which they wrested some power and privilege 
from older privileged classes. Consequently these Reformation move- 
ments took their coloring, their motives, their theology, their economic 
ideas from the classes within which they propogated. In the same 


34 Jarrel, op. cit., p. 65. 


35 See the November issue of The Bulletin, article on “American Baptists and 
Education.” 
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way 8 Anabaptist movement took its social spirit from the common 
people. 

“The Anabaptists took a condemnatory attitude to all that was fun- 
damental in the existing governments. They condemned warfare and 
most of them refused to bear arms. They condemned capital punish- 
ment and all the bloody business by which governments put their fear 
on the people. They refused to take oaths, by which the ruling classes 
bound the consciences of their subjects and officials to be loyal to them 
and their doings. They refused to let their members hold civil office, 
because thereby they would have been mixed up in these sinful actions. 
Many of them believed vividly in the speedy coming of the Lord for 
judgment, and that was simply another way of believing in the social 
revolution. The Lord was to destroy the reign of the wicked, which 
meant the present rulers, and bring liberty and justice to the poor and 
suffering. Several of their most eminent leaders had taken part in 
the Peasants’ Rising of 1525. Most of them believed in non-resistance 
and fought against wrong merely by the protest of their words and 
their blood. But at the end the pent-up despair and anger of the 
oppressed people flared up in bloody revolt at Muenster. Baptists 
have always had to suffer through the disgrace of the Muenster revolu- 
tion. The triumphant classes have made them bear the reproach for 
once having been identified with the social revolution. 

“If we glance back of the Reformation to those earlier sects or 
movements which in some points approximated the later Baptist ideas, 
we find that they were always more or less revolutionary in their 
political and social aspirations too. The radical movements of the 
Middle Ages, of which the Anabaptist Movement was a continuation 
and revival, all held communistic ideals. The only chance which the 
German Anabaptists got to live in peace and to work out their con- 
victions in practical organization, was in Moravia, and there they de- 
veloped successful and powerful communistic settlements which lasted 
for nearly a hundred years and were only destroyed by war and per- 
secution. 

“All this shows the democratic and social elements fermenting in 
the beginnings of Baptist history. 

“In England the Reformation began later and moved more slowly 
than on the Continent. But in the 17th century under similar condi- 
tions a new Baptist movement arose. Again the Baptists, with their 
allied kindred movements of the Independents and Quakers, were the 
exponents of the radical religious ideas of the common people, and 
again their religious movement was inseparably connected with social 
and political ideals. Cromwell’s army, which was the active agent 
and finally the only mainstay of the great English Revolution, was 
largely composed of Independents and Baptists. Green in his ‘His- 
tory of the English People’ says that England for two hundred years 
has been engaged in realizing the progressive ideas mapped out for 
it by these representatives of the common people. 
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“Baptist ideas spread rapidly for a while, as long as they were iden- 
tified with the general revolutionary awakening. When that awaken- 
ing subsided, Baptists became mere religionists and their story is tame 
and sad reading for some time thereafter. They spent their strength 
on questions of theology and church order, became a minor species of 
the larger Protestant bodies, and lost much of that impulse and spirit 
which had really been the characteristic thing in their early history. 

“Tt would be an interesting thing to point out how Baptists, by their 
effort to restore apostolic Christianity, by the democracy of their 
church order, and by their natural affinity for the working classes, are 
pledged through God’s guidance to take a vigorous share in the social 
movement. It would also be a fine task to show that they have not 
been entirely forgetful of the traditions of their origin, but that as 
individuals and churches they have taken a remarkable part in the 
forward movements of the past and in the social movement of our 
own day. Perhaps some Baptist reader may follow up this sugges- 
tion.” 


As late as 1912, statements like these appear in an address and in 
an article Professor Rauschenbusch contributed : 


“Tt is possible to use the term ‘Baptists’ in a narrower and a wider 
sense. In the narrower denominational sense, they are an offshoot of 
English Congregationalists. In the wider historical sense, they are 
part of a great democratic movement of modern Christianity, which 
began in the evangelical movements before the Reformation. . . .” %6 


“The ordinary church historian sees only the Mennonite sects as a 
slender continuation of the Anabaptist movement. A larger historical 
vision will trace their historical continuity in the ‘age of enlightenment’ 
in the eighteenth century and in the ‘Social Democracy’ of the nine- 
teenth century.” %” 


“Tf we consider the Baptists as exponents of a great historical 
movement, we must go back to the time of Luther and the upheaval of 
1525. In Switzerland and Germany they were called Anabaptists. 
, No other religious body has shed so much blood as did these 
Anabaptist pioneers of our faith, . . . But beyond that there were 
forerunners of the Baptists for several hundred years more.” 


But the Baptist Philadelphia Confession of Faith is very closely 


bey ia ee eee in C. W. Wendte, Freedom of the Churches, Boston, 
» Pe id. 


87 Tbid., p. 5. 
38 Baptist Centenary, Pittsburgh, 1912, pp. 77 f. 
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related to the Westminster Confession of Faith. Kinship in spirit 
takes the modern American Baptist back not to Zitrich and Hubmaier 
but to Geneva and Calvin. The doctrinal affinity of the Baptists is 
with Dort more than with Denck. The Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists, and Baptists use the Westminster Confession of Faith as basis 
of their theology not the shibboleths of sixteenth century continental 
Anabaptists. 

For that matter, the writings of Martin Luther abound with more 
of the fundamentals of modern Baptists than the utterances of Grebel. 

As McGlothlin has pointed out, the sixteenth century Anabaptist 
leader who had not previously been a Roman Catholic has not yet 
been found. If a social ancestry is necessary for a modern social 
interpretation of the gospel, why not draw upon the splendid social 
passion of the medieval church? Why not be broad enough to include 
all the glorious souls from Jesus and Clement and St. Francis to 
Maurice and Washington Gladden and Graham Taylor in the Baptist 
kin? Indeed, why not begin with the eighth century Hebrew prophets? 
As a matter of fact, modern Christian social prophets ultimately begin 
with Amos and Hosea and Micah of the long ago. 

The spiritual kinship theory is so all inclusive that it becomes mean- 
ingless in its application. It permits every denomination to select its 
ancestry. In 4241 B. C. there was undoubtedly a rainbow. In 1931 
there were hundreds of rainbows. In all instances they resulted from 
the presence of light and water in the proper relation to each other. 
But the spray of a city fountain is not the rain from the clouds of 
heaven and the ancient sunlight is not the modern incandescent light! 
There is no historical succession between the rainbow of six thousand 
years ago and the rainbow of today. All genealogical lines are oblit- 
erated by arbitrary selection of denominational ancestors on the basis 
of some similarity in emphasis. Everyone happens to be the son or 
daughter of his father and his mother and no amount of wishful 


39 Of the 33 chapters of the Westminster Confession of Faith, the Philadel- 
phia Confession contains 26 with slight modification. It omits article 4 of chapter 
XX (Of Christian Liberty and Liberty of Conscience), articles 3 and 4 of chap- 
ter XXIII (Of the Civil Magistrate), chapters XXX (Of Church Censures) 
and XXXI (Of Synods and Councils); makes numerous changes in chapter 
XXV (Of the Church), in chapter XXVII (Of the Sacraments), in chapter 
XXVIII (Of Baptism); adds chapter XX (Of the Gospel and the Extent of 
the Grace Thereof) from the Savoy Declaration and chapters XXIII (Of Sing- 
ing Psalms etc.) and XXXI (Of Laying on of Hands) from Keach’s Confes- 
sion. See Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, III, p. 738 and McGlothlin, Baptist 
Confessions of Faith, pp. 215 ff, 297. 
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thinking can change that. Investigation might reveal more affinity 
between immersing Baptists and some sprinkling groups than between 
them and some immersing groups. ~ 

When the church historian abandons denominational genealogy and 
continuity, he is liable to turn merely remote and off-side relatives into 
great-grandfathers of the family. 

One sometimes wonders why an ancestor must always be looked up. 
Why should not a socially rather tame and harmless denomination 
dare construct a new social pattern? Inherited patterns of theology 
and sociology always require a revision in the new environment. 


Vv 


The Origin of the Baptists within English Separatism and 
Congregationalism Early in the Seventeenth Century * 


The consequences of the erroneous hypotheses of Baptist origin 
thus far examined might have been spared the world and the Baptists 
as well, if an observation by Isaac Backus had been heeded. Writing 
late in the eighteenth century, he noticed that the “Baptists separated 
from the national (Anglican) church near the beginning of the last 
century, and formed societies for worship by themselves; till, after 
suffering much from the ruling party in the native country, they left 
it, and sojourned about twelve years in Holland, and then removed 
to this land.” # 

Professor True of the Rochester Theological Seminary clearly dis- 
criminated between Baptists and Anabaptists: 


40 Williston Walker feels certain that no direct connection between continental 
Anabaptism and Congregationalism may be demonstrated but wonders whether 
it is not possible that “some more or less unconscious infiltration of Anabaptist 
ideas may have prepared the way for Congregationalism,” Hastings’ Encyclope- 
dia of Religion and Ethics IV, p. 21. Shakespeare, op. cit., p. 37, “Browne was 
an independent thinker. He rejected the extreme tenets of the Anabaptists as 
to oaths, civil offices and also their views on baptism, and must in the fullest 
sense be regarded as a radical religious reformer.’ See especially Champlain 
Burrage, Early English Dissenters, I, chapter I, The Anabaptists in England be- 
fore 1612, where much new evidence is presented to demonstrate that “it would 
seem that Anabaptism during the sixteenth century never appealed strongly to the 
English mind. The name had too recently been associated with the fall of 
Muenster and with events revolting to the soberminded Englishman.” 


41Tsaac Backus, A History of New England etc., Boston, 1777, p. 2; also vol. 
II. p. 96: “Act passed (Norwich) requiring Baptists ‘to certify a conscientious 
belief of a point which they did not believe, namely, that they were Anabaptists, 
a name of reproach cast upon them by their persecutors.’ ” 
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“jt cannot be shown that the Separatists of Elizabeth’s time were 
organically connected with the earlier Anabaptists or Lollards in 
England.” # 


Vedder finally gave an historical answer to the question as to how 
the Baptists originated : 


“Baptists, the name of a religious body that sprang from the Sep- 
aratist movement in England. Though there were groups of Ana- 
baptists in England in the sixteenth century, they were mostly of 
Dutch origin and made no permanent impression upon the English 
people. One wing of the English Puritans at length despaired of re- 
forming the church of England in accordance with their ideas, and 
decided that it was their duty to come out of that institution and estab- 
lish a ‘pure church,’ that is, consisting only of the regenerate. These 
early Separatists grew into the two modern denominations known as 
Congregationalists and Baptists.” 


Rowe apparently endorses the historical interpretation of the origin 
of the Baptists : 


“Among the exiled groups (of Congregational pioneers) was a com- 
pany from Gainsboro in England which settled in Amsterdam. Its 
leader was John Smyth. He, too, was a Cambridge man, but separation 
appealed to him. Smyth and his friends found themselves conscien- 
tiously inhibited from communing with the London congregation in 
Amsterdam, and soon he found himself dissatisfied with his infant 
baptism. This led to his baptizing himself over again and then admin- 
istering the ordinance to others. But this did not satisfy him long, for 
he came to feel that he had no authority for such a revolutionary act, 
and he withdrew from all association in religion. His career is an 
example of the extent to which the principle of independency could 
carry the individual. The few who had accepted adult baptism at the 
hands of Smyth formed the first Baptist Church among the English 
people, returning to England and settling in London in 1611.” # 


The English Baptist historian Shakespeare in his “Baptist and Con- 
gregational Pioneers” abolished most “ifs” and “buts’’ in the problem 
of the origin of the Baptists and concisely and frankly said, explaining 
the se-baptism of John Smyth: 

“We have now reached the stage at which it becomes historically 


correct to speak of English Baptists in the modified sense that, while 
they were not immersionists, they limited baptism to believers. John 


42B. O. True, Outlines of Church History, 1900, p. 39. 
48 The Americana, vol. 3, pages 220 f; for earlier points of view see H. G; 
Vedder, A Short History of the Baptists, Philadelphia, 1891, pages 65, 77, 108, 


113. 
4417. K. Rowe, History of the Christian People, 1931, p. 341. 
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Smyth has a rightful claim to be regarded as the founder of the 
modern Baptist churches because he broke away from Brownism on 
the issue of believers’ baptism.” *  * 


Quoting Bishop Creighton with approval : 


“Smyth was only acting logically upon the general principles of the 
Separatists. If the history of the church was to begin again, it might 
as well begin from the beginning.” * 


Later on when Smyth came to doubt his se-baptism, he attempted 
to unite with the Mennonites but died outside that church.*” 
' These first Baptists had not been associating with the Anabaptists : 


“Probably the first Separatists were quite unable to consider dis- 
passionately any doctrine associated with the name Anabaptist. As 
a term of contempt, it had no rival in the ecclesiastical vocabulary.” * 


Shakespeare also admits the palpable forgery by which “the minutes 
of the church at Crowle in Lincolnshire’ were made to say that 
“Smyth was immersed in the River Don by Morton.” 49 — 

The general verdict of Shakespeare was: 


“The truth is that while the Anabaptists in England raised the 
question of baptism, they were almost entirely a foreign importation, 
an alien element; and the rise of the Baptist church was wholly inde- 
pendent of them.” 


With the verdict of Whitley, the best informed of modern British 
Baptist historians, rendered in his “History of British Baptists,” the 
case may be closed: 


“Baptists are to be sharply distinguished from the Anabaptists of 
the continent, some of whom took refuge in England as early as 1530, 
but had won only two known English adherents in forty years. . . . 

“Of the two English Anabaptists whose writings are known, the 
one was concerned wholly with opposing the novel views of Calvin as 
to predestination, which he regarded as imputing immoral conduct to 
God ; the other was concerned only with non-resistance and with taking 
oaths. These topics have never been characteristic of Baptists; in- 
deed, most have been Calvinists, have been willing to fight and to take 
oaths. 


45 Shakespeare, op. cit., pp. 125, 137, 184. 

% Tbid., p. 141. 

47 Tbid., p. 144. 

48 Ibid. p. 126. 

4 Even John Clifford was deceived by this forgery. 
50 Shakespeare, op. cit., p. 17. 
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“It is inexcusable today to confound the continental Anabaptists 
of the sixteenth century with the English Baptists of the seventeenth 
century. 

“When Smyth was asked why he had not joined the Dutch Anabap- 
tists, he began to look into their tenets.’ 

The Mennonites “hold no communion with Baptists living in the 
same countries who have originated independently. The Anabaptists 
of the Continent still exist, under the name Mennonites, in Switzer- 
land, Germany, France, Russia, Holland, Canada, and America; they 
still maintain many of the peculiarities cited.” 5! 


And so convinced was Mr. Whitley of the validity of his conclusions 
that he entitled his second chapter, “General Baptist Churches till 
1640” and his first section, “Origin Independent of the Anabaptists.” 


51W. T. Whitley, History of the British Baptists, 1923, pp. 17 ff, 21 etc. 


Eternal Light, throughout all ages shining, 
Shine once again upon this heart of mine; 

Thy flaming glory knoweth no declining— 
Rekindle now my waning light by Thine. 


Let me draw near, that Thy so fervent passion 
May stir my soul to ardor like Thine own; 
Let me behold Thee, ’til the very fashion 
Of Thy appearance shall in me be grown. 


Haply, at length, in some high lift of rapture— 
(Shall not my spirit claim its Pentecost?) 

Engirt by tongues of flame, may I recapture 
The Radiance I thought forever lost. 


—Dwight J. Bradley in 
The Fellowship of Prayer 


ART IN THE MINISTER’S TRAINING 


Frank Oris Erp 


oy [Pies non-liturgical churches have been frequently, one might say 
characteristically, suspicious of art. They have by preference 
worshiped in meeting-houses relatively unadorned, not always even com- 
fortable. They have hesitated to admit anything resembling ritual into 
their worship. They have been reluctant to permit vestments of any sort. 
They have in the main distrusted sensuous symbolism, whether in the 
form of pictures, sculpture, stained glass, candles, or whatnot, fearing 
that the symbol might come to take the place of that which it symbol- 
ized. The ascetic mind or mood has usually been felt to be most con- 
gruous with their ideas and ideals. 


Doubt as to the Religious Value of Art 


There is much that is wholesome in such a point of view. Any reli- 
gion that stresses the inner life may well feel that externals belong to 
the accidental rather than to the essential. It may properly raise ques- 
tions in the presence of ritual, for, as Stratton points out, “a ritual of 
religion may easily become a religion of ritual.” The attempted ex- 
ternalization of religious convictions in pictures, stained glass, statues, 
and the like, can never be adequate to the convictions themselves; al- 
ways they are less than the convictions, usually some values are dis- 
torted if not altogether omitted. Moreover, believers in an ethical and 
progressive religion are disturbed lest sensuous expressions crystallize 
faith at a certain level, and render it difficult to reach upward to new 
insights and outward to new applications, or even to new forms of the 
religious life. 

Further, those who point to the power of suggestion in the aesthetic 
expressions of religion are met at once with the grave and not unfound- 
ed rejoinder that while we cannot escape the force of suggestion, never- 
theless it is unwise and unethical to raise it to the rank of a major 
method in developing the religious life. They refuse to believe that 
Christianity is either so irrational or intellectually so poverty-stricken 
that it needs or desires to reach its followers through unreflective or 
subconscious channels, Rather they would win adherents to a higher 
life through the clear consciousness of reflective thinking and moral 
choice. Suggestion may be inevitable, but to the ethical mind it can- 
not be regarded as a worthy approach to matters of supreme impor- 
tance. 
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Moreover, a study of the lives of artists in every realm of art is not 
reassuring to the moralist. That there are many high-minded and 
devout artists is not in question, but at least it is not obvious that the 
pursuit of art coincides in any marked degree with a corresponding 
pursuit of either religion or morals. The fact is that art in itself does 
not necessarily conduce to moral and religious living, any more than 
it conduces necessarily to excellence of citizenship, or excellence in a 
dozen other aspects of life. The function of art is rather to intensify 
experience ; the moral or religious quality of the experience is derived 
from other sources. Art simply enhances the experience on whatever 
level it happens to be. Some artists have been profoundly moral and 
religious men, others have been neither. Art may or may not con- 
tribute to religious living; its purpose is to make more vivid and con- 
vincing the value of the particular experience in question. 

If so many things may be said against art, what may be said for it 
as an integral and essential part of the minister’s training for leader- 
ship in the non-liturgical churches? And what may be said for its 
use in Christian education? 


Art Enhancing Experience 


First of all, let us return to two aspects of the subject that have al- 
ready been mentioned. We have said that one function of art is the 
enhancement of experience. We grant that in itself art is neither moral 
nor immoral, neither religious nor irreligious, but a-moral and a-reli- 
gious. Nevertheless, the intensification of both moral and religious 
experience on a high level is ardently to be desired. 

Indeed, one of the most serious problems which modern religious 
leadership is facing emerges at this point. The first generation and 
perhaps the second generation of Christians anywhere in the world 
enjoy a religious experience which for vividness and sense of reality 
is quite unknown to later generations. The reason is clear. They 
have accepted Christianity against their earlier background of a dis- 
tinctly different sort of life. There has been a severe struggle before 
acceptance, and with the settling of the conflict and the integration of 
life upon a Christian basis, there has followed a sense of release and 
peace in marked contrast with the preceding distress and pain. This 
is something never to be forgotten. It carries with it a validation 
of the Christian gospel, which is immediate and for them finally au- 
thoritative. But the second and the third generations grow up in 
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Christian families and in the Christian community. From earliest in- 
fancy they live in a Christian atmosphere, are taught the Christian way 
of life, are trained to Christian attitudes, and worship according to 
Christian standards. At that point in their lives where religion passes 
from the stage of observance to the stage of personal appreciation and 
appropriation, the struggle is slight, its emotional quality small, and 
therefore there is lacking that intense conviction and complete assured- 
ness which characterized their parents or grandparents. This is not 
to say that the religion of the children is any less genuine or sincere 
than that of the elders. It merely means that it is not emotionally con- 
ditioned as the parents’ was, and that in consequence it lacks something 
in vividness and sense of finality. There is thus laid upon religious 
leaders in the second, third, and succeeding generations a new demand 
which is not easy to meet. 

In consequence of this, the emotionalizing of religion becomes one 
of the main problems of the present-day church. We cannot go back 
to the revival of the mass-meeting type; that has too many counts 
against it. We must go forward to types of experience which will 
give the sense of worth and value without the limitations of mass 
evangelism. And when religious experiences are enhanced and inten- 
sified by aesthetic factors, such as religious drama and worship on a 
high plane of artistic excellence, we are on the way to this due emo- 
tionalizing of religion which is absolutely necessary. The union of 
art andi religion is thus seen to be infinitely desirable. 


Preaching as an Art 


If any should object to this conscious use of art in the service of 
religion, we wish to call his attention to the fact that in one respect at 
least, non-liturgical Christianity has sought to use art to the utmost 
extent. For preaching falls within the domain of art, and these 
churches have paid so much attention to preaching that other phases 
of public worship have been relatively secondary. 

The effective preacher studies the best that rhetoric and oratory 
have to offer. He understands the necessity of unity in his sermon; 
he selects, organizes, and presents his material in such fashion that 
his main thesis shall be not only understood but appreciated. He 
chooses his words and phrases with care, having in mind their exact 
meaning, their musical quality, and their emotional associations. He 
adorns his message with illustrations, not only for their illustrative 
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and argumentative values, but for their power over the feelings. He 
proceeds from introduction to climax and conclusion by pathways dic- 
tated by all good literary art. In presentation, he utilizes all that art 
has to suggest in enunciation, gesture, and animation. Sincerity and 
purpose are basic qualities in all good preaching. In a word, a sermon 
at its best is an artistic product, for the elements here enumerated are 
of the essence of art. To be sure, the preacher must be more than 
an artist; he dare not be less. 

Thus nonliturgical Christianity has already conceded in principle that 
art is necessary to it. Any further use of artistic materials and meth- 
ods is in the nature of a wider application of that which in substance 
has been accepted. 


Suggestion: Its Use and Abuse 


A second point already touched upon refers to the use of sugges- 
tion. Suggestion is inevitable in all human intercourse. It may, how- 
ever, work quite against the main purpose of an institution. There 
are Sunday schools, for example, where the worship service is car- 
ried on in such fashion that it is virtually a training in irreverence. 
Where we find noise and confusion, chattering and laughing, lack of 
attention and of participation, lack of adequate leadership, lack of 
purposeful preparation and unity, there the activity is militating against 
the values sought. Obviously, suggestion ought not to be allowed to 
act in ways prejudicial to what we desire. Good sense demands that 
it be utilized to further our purpose. Insofar as we may be aided by 
such factors as architectural qualities, lighting, color, decoration, as 
well as by the personal attitudes associated with the activities carried 
on, we should be foolish not to use them. 

However, we should keep suggestion in the realm of the auxiliary 
and not permit it to become one of our main techniques. Specifically, 
it should not take the place of the ethical and the rational. Our char- 
acteristic human nature expresses itself not in suggestibility but in re- 
flective thinking and in moral choice and conduct. Suggestion is on 
a distinctly lower level, and an appeal to it as a primary factor is a 
regression toward the infantile and the irrational. This is, of course, 
the essence of the protest against the use of suggestion as a predomi- 
nant technique in developing the religious life. 

We turn now to consider some specific contributions of art to the 
training of the minister. Without attempting a complete catalogue of 
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the values inherent in this field of study, we shall note three principal 
elements of worth, one in the sphere of the philosophical, a second in 
the realm of materials of teaching and preaching, and the third in the 
domain of appreciation. 


The Unitary Principle in Art 


A first value which the study of art offers to the minister emerges 
from the element of ordered unity which is vital to all good art. For 
example, “a picture, without unity is no picture.” In every significant 
picture, there is some organizing center about which all else gathers. 
It may be indicated by the high light in a graduated scheme of light 
values, or by a vivid spot of color, or by the direction of the lines of 
the picture, or by the direction of the gaze of animals or persons in the 
composition, or by any combination of these and other factors. By 
means such as these the painter leads the eye to the central point. 
Around this unifying center (which is however almost never the ex- 
act middle of the picture) all is organized. This determines what shall 
be in the picture, and a competent artist eliminates everything that 
does not contribute to his purpose. The total picture gives meaning 
and value to each part, and each part contributes something to the 
meaning and value of the whole. So we get a production unified and 
coherent within itself. 

Students of pictures are taught to place their finger over some small 
item, as a spot of color in a picture, and notice how something is lost 
to the whole picture, how the balance or color vibration or some other 
essential factor is affected, how its meaning and worth are somewhat 
lessened. These seemingly chance factors are not matters of chance, 
nor are they irrelevant; they are essential to the integrity and purpose 
of the composition. 

We study any work of art by asking two fundamental questions: 
First, what is here; and, second, why is it here? These questions, so 
fruitful for discovering the artist’s purpose, assume that there is. in 
this production nothing but that which inherently belongs to it, and 
that we can learn its meaning if we have the intelligence, imagination, 
information, and patience to search it out. And these assumptions are 
borne out in the actual study of the artistic production. 

That which is true of pictures is true in every field of art, namely, 
the principle of ordered unity, selecting and organizing its material 
about its unifying center, and eliminating all that does not contribute 
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to the perfect whole. It is rarely that we find in any poem which has 
stood the test of years, a word or phrase which can be changed to 
something “just as good.” The stanzas of a hymn belong to the poem 
in its integrity, and to “omit the third stanza” is usually to mutilate 
the hymn. The opening sentences of a drama are among the most sig- 
nificant. The same is true of stories, novels, essays, or sermons, pro- 
viding, of course, that the workmanship is competent. The early notes 
of a musical production create the attitude or emotional “set’’ neces- 
sary to understand and appreciate what comes after. Great services 
of worship begin with the prelude, and the mood of the prelude is 
elaborated as the service proceeds. And that which is true of begin- 
nings is equally true of elaborations in every artistic composition. Or- 
dered unity prevails from start to finish. 

All this implies the underlying philosophy of art, namely, that co- 
herence, unity, integration, wholeness, or whatever we choose to call 
it, is of the very essence of art. Every artist strives for it, and in 
proportion as he obtains it on a high level his work is great. 

But the philosophy of art implies a higher philosophy. If in order 
to a perfect picture, poem, drama, symphony, building, or whatnot, 
the artist seeks for unity, he is asserting in the most strenuous fashion 
that at bottom he believes this world is built in the same manner. Ex- 
actly as the man who is honest, no matter what the cost, is asserting 
by implication that he believes that the universe is finally honest or 
ought to be; exactly as he who trusts to love when everything seems 
to give the lie to his faith, is declaring, also by implication, that he 
believes that love will or should finally triumph; so the artist by his 
demand for unity and coherence is by implication asserting his faith 
that the world is ultimately a unity or ought to be. And if it should 
perhaps be proven that he is wrong in his estimate, that in its turn 
simply means that he is better than the world, because he demands 
more than the universe itself demands. 

If it be objected that the artist is rarely conscious of this larger im- 
plication, or perhaps even denies it, the answer is plain: the artist as 
a man is not necessarily a philosopher, and therefore does not under- 
stand the full implication of his action in his own field. In the same 
way, many an honest man has no idea that his demand upon himself 
for honesty is at the same time a demand upon the universe for hon- 
esty. He is simply a business man and not a philosopher. If he were 
somewhat more philcsophical, he would see that any such standard for 
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his own deeds implies his profound practical conviction as to the ulti- 
mate nature of the universe. Incidentally, he would probably be more 
courageous, more single-minded, more serene, if he realized clearly and 
adopted whole-heartedly the full implication of his practical faith. 

What is the meaning of all this to the minister? At the heart of 
his message is faith in God. But the God of the modern minister is 
no magnified and splendid man. God is the unifying, integrating, or- 
ganizing power of all that exists. He is the basic energy, from whom 
all energy proceeds, and who is revealed in all the manifestations of 
energy. He is the source and upholder of law and order, revealed in 
this law-abiding universe on every side. He is the driving power of 
progress, creatively producing from the primal star-dust all the varied 
forms of matter, of life, of consciousness, of social organization on 
ever higher planes. He is the fountain of righteousness and love, re- 
vealed in all holy and gracious living, above all in Jesus Christ. Ina 
word, the minister proclaims that the world is a unity, that we live 
in a universe whose builder and maker is God. 

It is no small gain for the minister’s thinking and preaching and 
practical life to discover that every true artist is implicitly asserting 
a coherent and unified world. The artist, to be sure, is satisfied when 
his artistic product is coherent within itself. The minister can be 
satisfied only when all men believe in the unity and coherence of all 
that is, that is, when all men believe in God. But when the minister 
discovers that an eager and lifelong striving after unity is an essential 
characteristic of painter, sculptor, poet, dramatist, musician, architect, 
or by whatever name the artist may be called, he begins to realize that 
God has surely not left himself without witness in the world of men. 
Not only do the philosopher and the theologian and the moralist seek 
God; not only does science postulate the unity of the world as a basic 
assumption as well as final conclusion; but art in its every production 
challenges all who share it to believe in Him, who in literal truth is 
closer to us than breathing and nearer than hands or feet. 


Personal and Practical Values of Art 


A second value in the study of art for the minister is that this field 
opens up to the average clergyman wholly new worlds, contributing 
not only to his culture and insight, but adding marvelously to his ma- 
terials of preaching and teaching. In many of the fields of art, such 
as painting, sculpture, architecture, and music, the minister is not only 
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ignorant but has rather reluctantly concluded that they are not for 
him. He admires, indeed is almost envious of, the man who can freely 
use these untold resources, and he wonders why during his college 
and seminary days he should have been permitted to neglect these rich 
cultural and professional values. Now he does not know where to be- 
gin. And usually if he should begin, he would find that most of the 
books on these subjects are not written for beginners, nor for people 
with his special interest. Writers on art commonly think of profes- 
sional art criticism, and seldom write or care to write except for those 
of like predominant interest. The minister’s interest in art is not 
only, perhaps not primarily, cultural and aesthetic, but religious and 
educational. And it is in these latter aspects that he will receive least 
help from the books. 

Let me mention one book, however, that is competent as art evalua- 
tion, and at the same time is the sort of book the minister can under- 
stand, appreciate, and use. Albert Edward Bailey’s ‘““The Gospel in 
Art”?! consists of fairly good reproductions of a large number of the 
world’s great pictures of the Life of Christ, together with profoundly 
illuminating interpretations of the same. It is not only intelligible, it 
is fascinating. And to the preacher and other religious teachers, it is 
not only an excellent introduction to the great religious art of the 
world, but it is a granary full of golden wheat for his own soul and 
the feeding of the flock. A mastery of that one book would enable him 
to visit with satisfaction and profit the world’s great galleries, and it 
would probably create an intense desire to that very end. 

Great pictures, great buildings, great art in every field, furnish per- 
spective for history. There is no understanding of anything that ex- 
ists except in terms of how it came to be. We shall, of course, need 
to add a study of its present function, but that too grows out of its 
past. Now, important art products are expressions of their own time, 
they are manifestations of the time-spirit; they spring out of certain 
social, economic, political, moral, and religious conditions, and they 
inevitably reflect those conditions. He who studies the art of the Ren- 
naissance, for example, has an approach to that period which ordinary 
historical studies do not and cannot give. This is history revealed to 
the senses, vivid, emotionalized, suffused with life and warmth, 

Further, and for the minister at least as important, is the fact that 
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a great work of art is a window into the artist’s soul. “The style is 
the man,” and it becomes apparent the minute we place side by side’ 
several pictures by almost any one artist. If an understanding of hu- 
man nature is essential to the minister, here is a medium that will per- 
mit him to read as in an open book the deepest desires and needs of 
the human soul. Think, for instance, of the last work of Titian and 
of Michaelangelo. In each case it is a Pieta, “the Dead Christ in the 
Lap of His Mother,” the one in paint, the other in marble. But who 
is the old man in each of them who kneels so lovingly, so beseechingly, 
beside the Master? He may be called Joseph of Arimathea or Nico- 
demus, but in one the face is that of Titian, and in the other that of 
Michaelangelo. What is this but a window into the inmost soul of 
the artist? An artist cannot keep himself out of his picture, and as 
we come to understand his work, we learn to understand him, and 
enter somewhat into his inner life. Needless to say, we shall not al- 
ways agree with the particular interpretation of a person or event, 
nor with the artist whose interpretation it is. But in pictures and read- 
ing and music, as in discussion and debate, it is not the person who 
says what we already know who does us most good. He is a soporific, 
and we are not more awake and alert in consequence. But the man 
who suggests a new point of view or a new insight, challenges us, en- 
larges and enriches us, and our personalities expand in depth and 
breadth and height. 

From the standpoint of teaching and preaching, art offers boundless 
opportunity. Not only does one win immediate and continuing interest 
from adults and children alike, but the values which we have spoken 
of as coming to the minister will come to them according to their abil- 
ity to receive. The writer has, however, little patience with the show- 
ing in one service of from thirty to sixty of the world’s great pictures. 
To expect to see in any real sense in one minute or less what it has 
taken genius a lifetime to produce is presumption. But a minister can 
prepare an entire service for a week evening or a Sunday evening 
around a single picture; he can study that picture until he visualizes 
all its details and until its one great message flashes upon his soul; he 
can organize the varied elements of a religious service around that one 
central thought, with organ and soloist and chorus codperating ; he can 
put an inexpensive copy of that picture into the hands of each person 
present ; and as long as they live his people will cherish that experience 
and that picture. Whenever and wherever they see it, it will speak 
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its message to their hearts. In a word, through pictures the minister 
can do the kind of thing he has always wanted to do, but did not know 
how. Ordinary preaching and teaching is soon forgotten; this type of 
teaching is unforgettable, and it never grows old. 

He who determines the pictures which people really see, determines 
also the pictures which hang within the secret chambers of their soul. 
The pictures upon our walls should be decorative; but they may also 
carry a message. And when a minister is able to help his people see 
not only the beauty but the meaning of the pictures in their homes, 
and around the church, he is performing a pastoral service of the first 
rank, 

To embark upon a study of the use of visual art with children and 
young people would be to write not a book but a library. The list of 
topics is endless. Here are a few: Children’s picture interests at va- 
rious age-levels; pictures to hang in a Nursery Department, a Kinder- 
garten Department, and so on; pictures to illustrate particular Scrip- 
tures, hymns, stories, etc.; pictures for the Home—living room, dining 
room, library, mother’s room, father’s room, a boy’s room, a girl’s 
room, etc.; services for the dedication of particular pictures; teaching 
people to interpret pictures for themselves. In all this there is nothing 
that the minister cannot learn if he will, and if he does he will be ren- 
dering a service of untold value. 


Cultivating the Attitude of Appreciation 


There is a third value of art to the minister which demands our 
attention, namely, its emphasis upon appreciation. 

Theology moves largely in the realm of the intellect. Whether it 
starts with religious fact or authoritative proposition, its concern is to 
study, analyze, disprove or verify, reach upward to induction or out- 
ward to application, and so forth. It is predominantly reflective think- 
ing, an intellectual proceeding. 

It is undoubtedly true that reflective thinking is the characteristically 
human mental procedure. Both striving and feeling are earlier in their 
origin, more primitive in their exercise, than thinking. Reflection ar- 
rives late in the evolutionary process, and has a higher quality than 
either striving or feeling. 

It is also true that every act of thinking involves a certain degree of 
both striving and feeling-tone. Indeed, the reflective process is a de- 
termined effort to solve some problem, which for one reason or an- 
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other has interest for us. Reflective thinking is a mental act which is 
dominantly an intellectual process, just as some other mental act might 
be dominantly a striving process of dominantly an emotional process. 
When striving and feeling are at a minimum, and reflective thinking 
at a maximum, we get the situation in which the thoughtful minister 
is ordinarily placed. 

In order to normal living, however, there needs to be a consid- 
erable degree of balance between these various aspects of the mental 
life. The thinker may be logical, impartial, clear-headed, but if too 
much of his life is passed in that atmosphere he becomes cold, imper- 
sonal, a thinking machine. For mental health he needs the warmth, the 
color, the sense of reality which feeling and emotion give to life, ex- 
actly as he needs a certain amount of “doing” in order to maintain 
contact with things as they are. 

It is at this point that art has a worthy contribution to offer to the 
minister’s personal life as well as to his service to others. He needs 
to balance up the dominantly intellectual aspects of his mind with the 
appreciative. This does not mean that there is no element of appre- 
ciation in his intellectual outlook and activity. It simply means that 
that there is a real danger that it may be a relatively minor phase, and 
it should have a larger place if he is to be the well-rounded personality 
that his calling demands. 

This balancing up is psychologically much the same process that those 
have in mind who stress the necessity of the minister’s devotional life. 
Thinking and acting are important, but the entire circle of a man’s 
inner world must also include periods that move dominantly in the 
realm of appreciation, of relating himself emotionally and imagina- 
tively as well as intellectually with the larger life of the spirit. The 
minister must be a whole man. He must be cool, clear-headed, clean- 
cut in his thinking; he must keep in touch with reality through doing; 
and he must also develop the element of sympathetic understanding. 

It is interesting to note how devotional books of the highest class 
maintain this balanced outlook. They contain selected passages of 
Scripture and other great literature. There are prayers which are 
models not only of religious worth but of literary finish. There are 
brief discussions which give the thought background of the whole. 

It is in this same general field that the appreciative study of great 
religious painting, poetry, drama, and the other arts will richly aid in 
developing the entire personality, and in maintaining the well inte- 
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grated inner life. It will help him to be equally at home in the reflec- 
tive, the emotional, and the volitional realms, and equally removed from 
the over-intellectualistic, the sentimental, and the mad rush to be con- 
tinually doing something whether it be to the point or not. 

From the viewpoint of the minister’s preaching and pastoral work 
a development of genuine appreciation is also necessary. The people 
to whom he ministers by preaching, by the leadership of worship, by 
personal contacts of many sorts, have other needs besides the intel- 
lectual. To be sure, the intellectual cannot be separated from the other 
aspects of their lives, but the ministry that is dominantly intellectual 
does not offer guidance for the whole of life. People need help for 
their thinking, but they also need courage, sympathy, understanding, 
comfort, inspiration, power. Assuming that the church should touch 
helpfully all levels of culture and of need, the leader’s vision and en- 
deavor should be no less broad and comprehensive. 

The response of people to architecture that leads the eye and the 
imagination upward, to lovely music rendered with skill and feeling, 
to worshipful services that draw the soul from its fragmentariness to a 
sense of fellowship with the divine, to preaching that not only en- 
lightens the intellect but warms the heart—these are indications which 
the thoughtful preacher will not ignore nor deny. And once again 
we say that the study of art will replenish the fountains of life within 
his own soul, and enable him to nourish mind and heart alike. 

Some preachers have always studied biography to discover the stand- 
ards and sources of great living. They have studied fiction and drama 
in which deeds are traced backward to their origins and forward to 
their consequences. They have studied poetry with its insight and 
imagination, and its perfection of expression. Painting and architec- 
ture and music are equally for the minister who cares enough. He 
probably will not study them from the standpoint of professional criti- 
cism but of appreciation and of education, and his study will return 
him a bountiful harvest. For the artists are the see-ers and say-ers of 
the race, and while it may not be given to us to have their creative in- 
sight, we can appreciate and appropriate their vision, and incorporate 
it into our personalities and work. Here are overflowing sources of 
joy and satisfaction, of wisdom and understanding, of wholesome liv- 
ing and multiplied usefulness. Happy is he who avails himself of them. 


THE DYNAMICS OF DELIVERY 


Joun FRrepERICK VICHERT 


| Poa Watton had thoughts on other subjects than angling. He 
carefully instructed Venator in the art of catching trout, and even 
went so far, when Venator had had no success, as to exchange tackle 
with him. But all without result, and the unhappy pupil complains: 
“Master I can neither catch with the first nor second angle: I have no 
fortune.” Thereupon the master, who has caught three brace of trout 
while the pupil has caught none, replies: “I will tell you a short tale 
as we walk towards our breakfast. A scholar, a preacher I should 
say, that was to preach to procure the approbation of a parish that he 
might become their lecturer, had got from his fellow-pupil the copy 
of a sermon that was first preached with great commendation by him 
that composed it: and though the borrower of it preached it, word for 
word, as it was at first, yet it was utterly disliked as it was preached 
by the second to his congregation, which the sermon-borrower com- 
plained of to the lender of it: and was thus answered: ‘I lent you 
indeed my fiddle, but not my fiddle-stick; for you are to know, that 
every one cannot make music with my words which are fitted for my 
own mouth.’” The application of the story has instruction for both 
preachers and fishermen. “And so, my scholar, you are to know, that 
as the ill pronunciation or ill accenting of words in a sermon spoils it, 
so the ill carriage of your line, or not fishing even to a foot in the 
right place makes you lose your labor.” 

It is with the necessary relation between the fiddle and the fiddle- 
stick that I am here concerned. “Useless each without the other.” Of 
course there is no music in a bow, but the violin may be perfectly 
strung, may be made of wood so seasoned and resonant that “the soul 
of music slumbers in its shell,” and yet remain mute. Only when the 
bow, skilfully wielded, is drawn across the strings are the sleeping 
harmonies summoned forth. All of which carried over into the realm 
of preaching means that there is a just and indispensable relation be- 
tween the matter and the manner of the sermon, a relation which Dr. 
Broadus recognized and enforced when he entitled his richly instruc- 
tive and not yet superseded treatise on Homiletics, “The Preparation 
and Delivery of Sermons.” 

Many ministers, unfortunately, are prone to pay very little attention 
to that connection. The important thing, in their estimation, is to have 
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something to say. The way in which it is said does not greatly matter. 
They spend much time, accordingly, on the content of the discourse 
without very much regard for the fact that in the end, if it is to be 
effective, it must gain and keep the attention of more or less listless 
and indifferent hearers. 

This attitude on the part of some preachers is induced partly by the 
common notion that delivery is mainly a matter of voice and body, and 
they profess a measure of contempt for the tricks of the elocutionist. 
But voice and body are only instruments, and any true thought about 
delivery goes back to that within which controls the external means 
of expression. “Delivery,” said Monod, “has its residence not in the 
mouth, but in the sentiment and thought. It depends less on the voice 
than on the soul. It is at bottom the soul of the speaker which ad- 
dresses the soul of the hearer.” Preparation for preaching must in- 
clude consideration of the truth to be presented, the form in which it 
shall be clothed, the audience whose attention is desired, and, most of 
all, the preacher himself in reaction to his truth. 

Preparation and delivery, therefore, admit of no divorce. That is 
the point of emphasis in this essay. If they are separated the labors 
of the preacher become as futile as those of Venator, and his congre- 
gation is as unfortunate as any hungry diners who may have been 
waiting for the fish which Venator didn’t catch. A minister, to be 
sure, may attempt to prepare a sermon without any regard to its de- 
livery, but, in my judgment, his neglect of this important matter will 
seriously impair the quality of the discourse. There are certain requi- 
sites of effective expression which, if kept steadily in mind while the 
sermon is in process, will inevitably affect both its form and content. 
If they are ignored the preaching of the sermon, even though the ut- 
most care in other regards has been given to its preparation, is likely 
to become what Mr. Beecher describes as, “the funeral of beautiful 
thoughts.” Preparation of the right sort must include adaptation of 
both matter and structure to listening ears, and to minds more or less 
relaxed and indolent. 

It is with constructing a sermon as with building a house. In plan- 
ning a house one must have regard for three things at least. The 
structure must be designed to withstand wind and storm and the rav- 
ages of time. Consideration must be given to appearance also, and then 
the house which has thus been made durable and attractive must, in 
addition, afford full provision for comfort and convenience that it may 
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be in every way suitable to the needs of those who are to live in it. 
Similarly in the ordering of a sermon certain things must be kept in 
mind. They are very well suggestéd for us by the familiar and oft- 
quoted definition of eloquence as “so speaking as not merely to con- 
vince the judgment, kindle the imagination, and move the feelings, but 
also to give a powerful impulse to the will.” Preaching which does 
not achieve these objectives may be set down as a failure, but if they 
are to be attained the entire sermon must be conceived, wrought, and 
adapted with such ends in view. 

Unfortunately, however, we are most of us prone to attend to the 
first of these and neglect the other three. We aim at the heads of our 
hearers. Facts are assembled, reasons and arguments marshalled in 
logical array, and when we can see a clear path from premise to con- 
clusion we are content. But that is a little bit like gathering wood 
without ever setting fire to it. Men are seldom moved by the specu- 
lative alone or by the speculative chiefly. The average individual is 
like that venerable citizen who said: “I have heard many political argu- 
ments which convinced my reason but never one which changed my 
vote.” We need the kindling touch of imagination, and a profound 
stirring of the emotions if our cherished truth is to impart that “pow- 
erful impulse to the will’ at which we aim. 

It will be conceded, of course, that the preacher must have some 
essential truth to present, and that he must strive to exhibit it in clear 
light, but that is only one step towards his goal, and even that he can- 
not take without a free and vigorous exercise of the imagination. Only 
as it comes to his aid can he present the truth with vividness and force, 
and with proper adaptation to his hearers. A quotation from a volume 
to which allusion has already been made will enforce this point: 


“This noble faculty (imagination) is possessed in a high degree by 
every true orator. Without it, a man may be instructive and convinc- 
ing, may influence others by his practical energy, his resolution and 
determination, but he can never exert the peculiar power of eloquence. 
A preacher, without imagination, may be respected for his sound sense, 
may be loved for his homely goodness, but he will not move a congre- 
gation, he will not be a power in the community. If on the other hand 
he have a perverted or an undisciplined imagination it may ruin his 
usefulness. It is a matter on which preachers seldom bestow any 
thoughtful attention; and yet few things are so important to their real 
success, as the possession, the culture, the control of imagination.” 1 


1 Broadus: “The Preparation and Delivery of Sermons,” p. 396. 
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Just what is the function of imagination that it becomes of such im- 
portance to the preacher? In the first place, it is the great instrument 
of reality. Even on the plane of the senses it contributes the leading 
element. A polished block of marble I can see and feel, but I have no 
just perception of its qualities until sight and touch are reinforced by 
imagination. But the part which imagination plays here is no greater 
than its function in judgments. Comparisons upon which judgments 
are based can be made only as the things with which we are dealing, 
whether physical phenomena or abstract truths, are vividly conceived 
and held before the mind’s eye. Further, imagination pierces beneath 
the surface and reveals to us the living spirit of that with which we 
are dealing. “There is something in the heart of everything if we 
can reach it,” wrote Ruskin. Imagination enables us to reach it, and 
thus has a very important use in aiding the preacher to understand the 
truth which he seeks to present. 

Beyond that, it must make this truth vital and dynamic for him. He 
may see it crystal clear and yet it remain for him inert, and cold as it 
is clear. It must make a creative impact upon his spirit. That, how- 
ever, it can never do until its genesis, its essential nature, its capacity 
to waken feeling and aspiration are potently apprehended. The light 
which study and reflection may kindle can help somewhat, but there 
is an illumination which only imagination can give, and if that be lack- 
ing, truth is darkened, its meaning obscured, and its power diminished. 
If truth is to be living and luminous it must, to quote Ruskin again, 
“be conceived by the imagination.” 

This reports itself in the whole character of the discourse. Content, 
structure, style are all profoundly affected. There is, to begin with, 
an imaginative construction. Formal rules of Homiletics there are, 
to be sure, which may be obeyed so implicitly that the sermon is fault- 
less in regard to order, arrangement, and proportion. Its divisions may 
be clear, logical, and skilfully articulated. But no great sermon is ever 
produced that way. All creative work is imaginative, and from imagi- 
nation is drawn the quality which makes it immortal. Stone, lumber, 
and mortar can be thrown about or thrown together without any result 
of beauty or utility, but the skilled craftsman can combine them in 
structures whose grace and symmetry are a perpetual delight. The 
preacher is dealing with familiar materials but he may arrange them in 
new and arresting combinations, seeking, and in his degree, achieving 
in every sermon some such quality as the great masters in every realm 
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of art have achieved. The sermon then becomes not so much a formal 
structure as a living organism, the warmth and force of which are born 
of imagination, and the vital power*of which is felt in the preacher’s 
every pulse and breath. 

Added to this is the fact that rhetoric and diction glow and throb 
under the same kindling light. There is such a thing as energy of 
style which is supplied chiefly by the imagination. We have scarcely 
any, if indeed any, conscious mental processes without imagery of some 
sort, and the sharper, clearer that imagery is the more readily is truth 
discerned and exhibited. He, therefore, who would apprehend truth 
for himself, and who would convey it to others must make constant 
use of mental images. “He is the best orator,” says an Arab proverb, 
“who can convert men’s ears into eyes.” Certainly an abundance of 
images, made concrete and vivid as possible, are the main source of 
light and vigor in style. 

The effect desired is further enhanced by the free exercise of imagi- 
nation in the choice of words. When we trace words back to their 
roots we find that almost invariably they spring out of the sensuous 
and the concrete, and the more of that connotation we can preserve the 
stronger is the impact of the word upon the mind. Whenever a word 
is employed the thought behind it ought to leap up into life and colour 
but words vary greatly in their power to produce that result. “Turn 
all creation into your diction,” advises one writer, and the speaker is 
wise who seeks to exploit to the utmost that suggested wealth. At the 
same time, with regard for clarity and vividness, he will exercise the 
most careful discrimination in his choice of language, and that dis- 
crimination is made sensitive and just by the aid of imagination. 

The exercise of this power of the mind is closely allied to the next 
important result which the preacher must seek to secure, viz. the stir- 
ring of emotion. Here again we are often strangely and hurtfully 
neglectful. Partly perhaps because of frequent misuse of emotional 
excitement we have come to have a certain contempt for emotion. The 
ordinary individual is unwilling to be caught with a tremor in his voice 
or a tear on his cheek. Many preachers affect to despise an appeal to 
the emotions. It will be granted that merely to create emotional ex- 
citement for its own sake is unworthy and pernicious in its effects. But 
if there be laid down a solid basis of fact and argument as a ground 
of appeal, and if the emotion when generated is directed into worthy 
action, then both method and result are justified. Mr. Moody said 
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that his plan was that of “hitting a man over the head and thus opening 
his heart.” That’s wise technique. To ignore the place and power of 
emotion is to neglect the most potent factor in determining human be- 
haviour. When we are acting beyond the range of habit we are ordi- 
narily under the control of emotion, and we are obliged to recognize it 
as the supreme driving force in life. 

The great fact must ever be before the preacher’s mind as he pre- 
pares to preach. For its enforcement I call to my aid Mr. Boreham 
whose delightful essays find a place in the reading of so many min- 
isters. In his volume “The Nest of Spears” he has a chapter entitled 
“The Middle Wicket” from which I borrow a paragraph or two. In 
explanation of the success of a certain evangelist an uncultured hearer 
said: “He allus aims for t’ middle wicket.” Mr. Boreham comments 
upon that remark thus: 


“Now this is good, distinctly good. And, beside this good thing, 
I lay another thing as good as itself. I came upon it in Mr. Edward 
Smith’s ‘Mending Men.’ Those who know the book have all fallen 
in love with Sam. . . . Sam makes a brave figure. On one im- 
portant occasion he was invited to speak at a certain manufacturing 
town in England. A great crowd assembled, and the vicar who pre- 
sided was delighted ; but he remarked to Sam afterwards: 

“How is it you are able to interest so many ?” 

‘Well, sir, I shoots ’em!’ Sam replied. 

‘Shoot *em! What do you mean?’ 

‘Well, you parsons all tries to, but you aim at the head, and misses; 
the shots go clean over: I always goes for the third button on the 
waistcoat !’ 

‘Capital!’ replied the vicar; ‘I’ll not forget the lesson and will try 
henceforth for the heart!’ 

‘The middle wicket!’ says Mr. Brash. 

‘The third button!’ cries Sam. 

The two things side by side smite me on the face with all the force 
of a stinging rebuke. It is so easy to forget that our first appeal is 
to the emotions.” 


Yes, so easy to forget, and so fatal, for, as Mr. Boreham remarks 
in another connection: “We are palpitating bundles of emotion.” 
Exalt logic as we will, and pride ourselves upon being creatures of 
reason, the fact remains that we live, move, and have our being chiefly 
under the sway of great master emotions. John Wesley was singularly 
gifted in respect to reasoning power. There was no more acute mind 
than his in the England of his day but it remained for an experience 
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in Aldersgate street when he “felt his heart strangely warmed” to 
thrust him out into his great career. The shortest cut to the conscience 
is by way of the emotions, and they in turn, more potently than any 
other factor, constrain men to the approved action. 

This has all the greater significance for the preacher because religion 
is so largely a matter of emotion. The truths with which he deals are 
calculated to stir the feelings, and there is something wrong, something 
unnatural, something of failure, first, in apprehension, if the preacher 
himself is not moved by these truths, and second, in presentation, if the 
hearers are not affected. Sydney Smith once remarked that some 
preachers preach as though “sin is to be taken from men as Eve was 
taken from Adam, by casting them into a deep sleep.” That sort 
of preaching is possible of course only because the preacher remains 
cold to the truth which ought to kindle fervor and passion in his soul. 
Religion has not quite got home to his own heart and conscience. 

This must come about while the sermon is under way and is another 
essential step in preparation. “While I was musing the fire burned,” 
is descriptive of what ought to occur in the evolving of every sermon. 
Here are great truths with which the discourse is concerned and the 
purpose in the preaching is to project them into the minds and hearts 
of the hearers there to yield fruitage in terms of character and conduct. 
But the path to that goal lies through the emotions, and, fortunately 
for the preacher, religious truth has a highly emotional content. To 
that he, himself, must respond. He can be coldly occupied with it 
in an abstract way, and he can present it in that mood, but in that 
case he has fallen short altogether of its reality and power. It must 
lie warm and glowing upon his own spirit and the effect will at once 
be apparent in the tone and texture of the entire discourse. There 
will be a throbbing pulse in every sentence. Many a word will flash 
and burn, and the whole utterance will express and excite emotion in 
the power of which truth will work upon the hearts and consciences 
of the hearers. There is no nobler example of this kind of preaching 
and its effects than that afforded by our Lord, of whom Dr. Atkins 
thus writes: “If he had wrapped his great injunctions in argument 
and qualification they would long since have been lost in the dust of 
forgotten things. He shot them straight at the hearts of men.” 

“He shot them straight at the hearts of men.” That is the last push 
in the effort to reach the main objective of preaching. We begin with 


1 The Making of the Christian Mind, p. 43. 
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the head, and logic can carry us a little way. Imagination lends wings 
and emotion contributes power. Thus we arrive finally at that inner 
citadel which we must capture or admit defeat in our entire under- 
taking. “To impart a powerful impulse to the will”’—we cannot stop 
short of that. 

Happily, if the way has been well prepared success at this point is 
probable, and likely to be achieved quickly. If a body of truth has 
been clearly presented, if imagination and emotion have had their 
perfect work, the sermon will have come to a climax of thought and 
of feeling. Under their impact the hearer feels himself strongly im- 
pelled towards decision and action. The moment is always a critical 
one and the preacher may well face it with caution, but also with 
courage. It is for him to strike while the iron is hot, and that he 
may, let him with considered brevity make absolutely clear the nature 
of the issue, and then, by every means at his command let him put 
behind the hesitating will the full force of the conviction and the 
emotion which the sermon has evoked. To do that successfully is the 
final test and evidence of the preacher’s skill and power. 

What has all this that I have thus far written to do with the actual 
delivery of the sermon? To my mind it has everything to do with it. 
We are so prone, in considering delivery, to think only of the externals, 
the mere mechanics, by which I mean voice and body. The importance 
of these in relation to effective expression I would not seem to mini- 
mize. The body ought to be disciplined until erect posture, and effec- 
tive, graceful gestures are habitual. The voice ought to be cultivated 
until the richest, fullest tones, and the utmost range of inflection of 
which it is capable are at the speaker’s command. If there are defects 
of speech, such as lisping, stammering, slovenly enunciation, they 
should be corrected lest, 

“The chariot wheels 
Jar in the gates through which we drive them forth.” 

These after all, however, are merely the mechanics of delivery, too 
important to be neglected, but secondary to what I choose to think of 
as the dynamics. A man may have a weak, or a harsh, discordant 
voice, and abuse it mercilessly; he may be awkward and grotesque in 
action, and yet speak with power because of an inner force, a force 
generated by the kinds of mental action which I have been trying to 
describe. Mrs. Browning recognized it, and she discloses the source 
and power of all moving oratory when she makes Bertram say: 
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“T stood all vibrating 
With the thunder which my soul had used.” 


The preparation which I have had in mind here is a preparation of 
the whole man. ‘How shall I prepare my sermons?” a student asked 
of Joseph Parker. ‘Prepare yourself,” was the great preacher’s 
answer. At this point emerges our most common failure, and my 
evidence is in what happens all too frequently when we enter the pulpit. 
A man who is normally free and animated in conversation, and vigor- 
ous in action when among his fellows steps behind the sacred desk, 
and what a transformation! Let Sydney Smith describe it and 
remonstrate with us about it: 


“Why are we natural everywhere but in the pulpit? No man ex- 
presses warm and animated feelings anywhere else with his mouth 
alone, but with his whole body: he articulates with every limb, and 
talks from head to foot with a thousand voices. Why this holoplexia 
on sacred occasions alone? Why call in the aid of paralysis to piety?” 


We may as well ask ourselves the same questions. The answer, 
simply put, is that we do not warm up to our ideas. “Live into your 
sermon,” said Alexander Whyte. The speaker must exhibit not only 
his thought but also his own reaction to it. The difficulty is that 
while we train ourselves to think we do not discipline the imagination, 
and we do not cultivate the ability to respond emotionally, with the 
result that these powers are scarcely in action at all. Our crippling 
restraint is further increased by timidity and self-consciousness in 
the presence of an audience which, if it does not occasion the actual 
paralysis of stage fright, does inhibit every tendency to the free, 
spontaneous, and normal exercise of our powers. 

The very opposite is required for forceful and effective expression. 
The whole man must come into action with all his faculties moving 
in their loftiest range. Emerson very well described what is needed 
when in his essay on “Spiritual Laws” he wrote: 


“It is the vice of our public speaking that it has not abandonment. 
Somewhere, not only every orator but every man should let out all 
the length of all his reins: should find or make a frank and hearty 
expression of what force and meaning is in him. Until he can manage 
to comunicate himself to others in his full stature and proportion he 
does not yet find his vocation.” 


When a speaker, in some adequate measure, does fulfil these terms 
the audience yields to his sway. 
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To get that freedom and force, that release of all the energies resident 
within, the speaker must surrender to his subject. That is easily said 
but it involves all that I have suggested with regard to preparation. 
There must be a positive conviction concerning the truth in question. 
Then the imagination must play upon it clothing it with kindling, 
quickening light. As the truth is apprehended its emotional content 
must be felt profoundly. The whole man comes under its power, and 
if this may be true not only during the period of preparation but also 
at the very moment of utterance the preacher will be able, in all 
human probability, “to communicate himself to others in his full stature 
and proportion,” and thus fulfil and justify that definition of preaching 
as “conveying truth through the potencies of personality.” Personality, 
all glowing and incandescent under the spell of truth, through the 
medium of voice and body projecting itself upon an audience in full 
freedom and glorious abandon, that is speaking at its noblest, and 
happy the congregation which has in its pulpit preaching of that char- 
acter. 

There is no easy road to delivery of that sort. It involves develop- 
ment of the whole man in the full range of his powers. But for the 
preacher, at least, fidelity to his high calling requires that he spare no 
exertion, refuse no aid to that supreme achievement. Mr. G. F. 
Barbour in his life of Alexander Whyte presents a letter which the 
great preacher wrote to one of his assistants who was about to be 
ordained and enter upon a new charge. I wish that every man who 
has laid upon him the task of preaching might read it, and I reproduce 
it here: 


“T pray that you may have a happy day: and may both get good 
and do good. And that it may be so—will you take a word from an 
old pulpit hand? Your sermon has been long ready: but be up earlier 
than usual to meditate and pray over it. Steep every sentence of it 
in the Spirit. Take the title of one of Newman’s sermons as your 
prayer and aim all the day: ‘The salvation of the hearer, the motive 
of the preacher.’ Preach as if it were your last sermon, and your first 
will be memorable, both to you and to the people. Beseech for a special 
blessing on your first sermon in that pulpit. And throw all you are 
into it, into the delivery of it. I am not afraid for its matter or its 
language—but I am not without some fear as to its delivery. 

Do not despise delivery, falling back upon matter. The matter is dead 
without delivery. Delivery! Delivery! Delivery! said Demosthenes 
to the aspirant. You able fellows are tempted to despise delivery as 
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being ‘popular.’ I implore you to rise above that delusion, and to do 
your very best by your message by delivering it in your best possible.” 

With that emphasis I am content to leave my subject, reminding the 
reader once more, however, as I close, that delivery is not a matter 
merely of words, tones, gestures, but of thought, imagination, feeling, 
of personality itself, inspired, energized, and lifted to the heights by 
some portion of living and liberating truth. 


Hope that is merely willed is not hope—it is serious delusion. It is 
artificial and spurious. Real hope, sincere optimism, is possible only 
after long vigils face to face with despair, when we have looked the 
spectres of doubt straight in the eyes, and have downed them. Coming 
back from such a rendezvous, having stood by while faith was doing 
battle with its foes, we are prepared to go forth “in the power of the 
spirit,” as Jesus was, preaching the coming kingdom of God. 

O God, our Heavenly Father, Thou knowest that our faith is often 
tried and that hope sometimes falls away. We pray that through Thy 
Holy Spirit, we may receive sufficient strength to keep us faithful in 
times of perplexity; that out of confusion may come renewal of confi- 
dence; and that from our renewed hope may issue a deeper and a 
surer faith. —The Fellowship of Prayer 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MINISTERS 


I. Volume I on the Rauschenbusch Foundation 
LELAND Foster Woop 


ONS getetinabl event for the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School is 
the publication of the first book of Rauschenbusch Memorial lec- 
tures by Justin Wroe Nixon.! The author, a pupil and colleague of 
Rauschenbusch in the Rochester Theological Seminary, very appropri- 
ately introduces the lectures with an appreciation of the man for whom 
they are named, one of the most winsome and dynamic spirits which 
the Christian church has produced. This prophet and teacher attract- 
ed the attention of the world, says the author, because he stood for a 
great idea whose time had come, namely the idea of a world-trans- 
forming religion, a Christianity which should mould the ways of so- 
ciety as well as beautify the lives of individuals. 

In the opening chapter the author inquires how it has fared with 
this great idea in the decade since the war, and finds that it has not 
fared so well as the world might have expected. The war was a dead- 
ly blow against all that social Christianity stood for, and the moral 
lassitude which has followed the war has not been favorable to the 
carrying out of the great ideals which seemed to be gathering so much 
power in the time of Rauschenbusch. The wave of enthusiasm, which 
came to a crest in the influence of that leader, seemed to become lost 
in a tempest from another direction, when the war broke over the 
world in fury, hate, and destruction. The psychological result of the 
war and its aftermath was tantamount to a deflation of that high 
ethical courage with which social Christianity had begun to face 
modern conditions in the preceding period. The war marked an end 
of many things, among them the end of the first period of modern 
social Christianity. 

But the social movement in religion was not dead. It had much 
vitality even if it did not receive much attention. In some respects 
it was more widely accepted than ever before. It even became re- 
spectable, and its conceptions were passed about like paper currency. 
At the present time there seems to be a rekindling of the fires of this 
movement. 


1 The Moral Crisis in Christianity. Justin Wroe Nixon. New York: Harpers, 
1931. Pp. 197. $2.00 
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If there is to be a return of the flood tide of interest in Christianity 
as a world-transforming religion there must be a secure confidence 
that historic Christianity provides an adequate basis for such a faith. 
Thus there arises the question, which the author deals with in his 
second chapter, as to whether Christianity can make itself at home 
and win a rightful leadership in our age, of which experimentation is 
one of the outstanding features. Is not Christianity a static religion 
out of the past, it is asked, and is not its ethic a set of fixed rules? 
And, if so, do we need to concern ourselves about its rules in an 
experimental world? Would not any of our sciences be hopeless if it 
tried to advance on any such assumptions as are characteristic of the 
field of religion? Granting the validity of this interpretation of the 
modern world, and the value of experimentation, the question has to 
be asked whether Christianity is, after all, a static view of life, or 
whether it is not rather a living principle vivifying growth. 


What has Christianity to offer to an age of experimental morality? 
The author notices first that it has a body of experience extending 
over thousands of years. This is an impressive fact, which can by 
no means be overlooked. It is not clear, however, that Christianity 
has a monopoly of any aspect of experience, or even that it has de- 
veloped an adequate technique for interpreting experience. Yet, as 
the author says, Christianity itself is a great experiment in organizing 
the life of the world on the family principle. While the religious 
movement which eventuated in Christianity did not start with such an 
aim, it is true that Jesus made love of the Divine Father and of the 
human brothers the central and characteristic emphasis in his move- 
ment. And we may well interpret the social guidance and idealism of 
his movement as an experiment in extending family attitudes. 


We add the question: May not an experimenting world note the 
fact that even experimentation requires its constants and its points of 
reference? Where there is no problem, there is no experimentation. 
Some guiding philosophy of life, or some line of reference in the midst 
of the flux of things may constitute the important difference between 
experimentation and drifting. At any rate, it may be said that Chris- 
tianity provides a large field for experimentation in human relation- 
ships. It is a matter of concern to Christianity whether men are 
brotherly or not, and the creating of brotherly attitudes or of good 
will in the life of men challenges the best social intelligence that we 
can achieve. Moreover the fact that Christianity has some convictions 
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as a result of its past experience is not out of accord with science, 
which aims to conserve the gains out of the past as well as to provide 
open channels to the discovery of new truth. Too great a vagueness 
about all things is quite as alien to science as too great a fixity of 
opinion. 

Christianity gives to the modern world a religious background for 
its moral endeavor. Man moves across the ages with a scientific in- 
terest, and he gains an increasing accumulation of understanding. But 
his ethical interest is quite as real as the scientific, and so long as 
human life is a matter of interaction of persons, with life values in- 
volved all along the way, it is inconceivable that humanity should lose 
its interest in ethical matters. To the individual, Christianity gives a 
sense of relationship and of aim which provides the best basis for the 
development of his powers. Especially Christianity brings to the 
world the life and personality of its founder as an illustration of the 
attainment of the highest life values. Even experimentation must go 
on within a structure which rises from a foundation of faith. 

The fact that Christianity sets forth an ideal makes it inevitable that 
it should have to struggle with the existing order of things. The au- 
thor, treating this matter with the temperance of an analyst, finds that 
Christianity has been of value in the moral advance which man has 
made in the past. If his treatment here lacks something of the militan- 
cy of a Rauschenbusch, it may be remembered that he is writing for 
a different age. In organized Christianity the goal is not clear and 
the element of struggle is not outstanding. Yet it is recognized that 
social religion calls for a clear view of the goal, an analysis of the 
factors in the struggle, and a marshalling of the forces of social 
righteousness. Christianity can never be a mere softening influence 
to mollify rather than to transform life, like those international laws 
which attempted to soften the extreme brutalities of war, while still 
making a place for the continuance of the root evil. 

In his chapter on the Christian type of personality, the author calls 
attention to the fact that over-emphasis on the possessive aspect of 
life has destroyed the beauty of it and has clouded its values. The 
Christian type of personality makes its contribution to the values of 
life while it seeks to share and to extend these values. 

For Christianity, as a movement, the strategy of progress is similar 
in principle to progress in other movements. In science many of the 
great advances have taken place where two lines of thought converged 
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and enriched each other. Similarly in the Christian movement there is 
new life at those points where Christianity meets other movements and 
grapples with the problems of men, Such a point of recent revivify- 
ing is on the frontier of the welfare of the workers. This is a field 
of great and fruitful discontent, and Christianity through its ideal of 
the brotherly life and the sacredness of personality shares that dis- 
content. For ages the workers have not had their fair share in the 
culture and the values of life. More recently they have moved for- 
ward strongly to claim a larger portion of their rights. Because the 
church has stood by them at certain points there have come currents 
of new vitality into the church: “If the church will venture up to 
these moral frontiers where the fighting is going on, she will find that 
she is alive, that her blood runs fast, and that where there is danger 
there is joy.” 

The author’s own summary of the strategy of advance may well be 
given in his words: “By cultivating intimate contacts with those who 
are at work in every realm of man’s higher interests, by studying other 
religions with the attitude of mutual sharing and mutual appreciation, 
by seeking friendly relations with classes and with movements which 
are discontented with the social order, by utilizing the insights of non- 
institutional and non-professional religious persons, by fixing its pur- 
pose on the service of the whole man, who is visualized in all the 
phases of his career, by facing deliberately the most crucial and most 
dangerous moral issues of civilization, by distributing opportunities of 
leadership generously to youth . . . by encouraging the mood of 
exploration and experiment rather than that of mere acquiescence in 
tradition and by daring to believe that its work in the world is creative 
rather than merely preservative and protective, the church may move 
forward in a series of adjustments to the needs of mankind.” 

In the closing chapter the challenge of the present to Christianity 
is seen against the shadows of vast issues which are before us and upon 
us ; the mechanization of life, with its threat to the deeper values, the 
shadow of a new sex freedom, and the shadow of communism, hostile 
to religion but distributing wealth more equitably than Christians have 
done. Social Christianity, believing that God is alive in the world, 
must bring together the living elements in the faith of the church and 
provide a redemptive way of life for the modern world. It ought to 
do this, for it is by nature an heroic faith that the ideal and the actual 
may be brought into a unity, and that the ethically highest which it 
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finds in Jesus has support in the very nature and groundwork of the 
universe. Such an assumption is required to release the best powers 
in man. 

The making of a great age is our task. “A great age is what Walter 
Rauschenbusch saw in the making, a religion rooted in the spirit of 
Jesus, in whom he beheld the spirit of the Eternal, and flowering in a 
far more just and generous order of the world, in which men might 
see something of the likeness of the Kingdom of God. A great reli- 
gion will be the soul of a great age, of which the scientific, the 
economic, and the political fabric of society will constitute the body.” 
Among all the shadows may we see this radiant reflection of the king- 
dom, whose battlements and towers may rest securely upon the foun- 
dations of our common life. The essence of the moral crisis of Chris- 
tianity lies in the question whether we are to make our religion a means 
of escape from the problems of life or a means of transforming the 
world. . 

While these lectures were first set forth under the title, “The Moral 
Adequacy of Christianity,” it may be noted that the author, in bring- 
ing out the book for general circulation, has used a more modest, and 
at the same time a more challenging title. The book abounds in fine 
flashes of insight, in striking illustrations and similes, and in beautifully 
written passages. In it many things are said which Rauschenbusch 
would wish to have said at this time. If it lacks something of the 
militancy of a Rauschenbusch that may be attributed to the fact that 
our age is not one that is attuned to the call of the prophet. Never- 
theless we are still deeply concerned to know whether religion is a 
guiding light that may shine across all the obscurity of the world. 
And we aim to use it, rather to be used by it, in clearing up all the 
dark places of human life. 


II. Reviews by Members of the Faculty 
1. Christian Origins 
The Foundations of Bible History. John Garstang. New York: 
Richard R. Smith Inc., 1931. Pp. xxiv+343. Appendix 61 pp. 
Index. $5.00. 

The settlement of the Hebrew tribes in Canaan is the theme of this 
volume. The author finds substantiation for the narrative as it is found 
in the JE document of the Hexateuch as over against the modifications 
which are made by the Priestly writers. From the research of recent 
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years in the fields of archaeology and Egyptology, evidence is cited to 
support the ancient Biblical narrative. The matching of the records 
of Egypt with the story in Joshua-Judges reveals significant parallels. 
When Egyptian control of Palestine was firm, the “land had rest,” but 
when Egyptian authority was lax there arose need for deliverers. 
Egypt served the purposes of the Hebrews by bleeding the Canaanite 
white. The Philistines who were planted in Palestine as a means of 
Egyptian control through mercenaries, became themselves masters of 
the situation when Egypt weakened under the later Ramesids. The 
description of Palestine at the era of the immigration of the Hebrews 
is most illuminating. The text is supplemented by 100 half-page and 
22 full-page illustrations from photographs by the author of sites un- 
der discussion. There are also 19 maps and 12 plans of sites recently 
excavated. The appendix contains a geographical description and iden- 
tification of 58 places which modern archaeological research has scru- 
tinized. The book is further characterized as most readable because 
of the unusually lucid style of the author. Nothing is obscured by 
lack of ability on the part of the writer to say what he means clearly. 
ED Be G@ 


History of Palestine and Syria, to the Macedonian Conquest. A. T. 
Olmstead. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. xxxiti 
+637. Index. $7.50. 

This volume is in format companion to the “History of Assyria” 
published in 1923 by the same author. The history covers the periods 
from the very “dawn of earth,” beginning with a description of the 
geological structures of the land. The story continues to the days of 
the tiny Jewish community when the Greek had mastered the known 
world. The recent discoveries in archaeology are fully taken into ac- 
count. Fourteen of the forty-three chapters in the book have to do 
with periods prior to the appearance of the Hebrews on the scene. 
The volume is embellished with 187 illustrations and 19 maps and 
plans. The literary style of the author is rather involved and not the 
easiest to follow; but this may be overlooked in view of the splendid 
contribution to the reader of summaries of the results of recent arch- 
aeological research as it affects Syria and Palestine. | Rs 


Jesus Through The Centuries. Shirley Jackson Case. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. viit382. $3.00. 


Professor Shirley Jackson Case has brought to a completion a series 
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of studies on Jesus of Nazareth. Begun in 1912 in his doughty de- 
fense of Jesus as an historical personage in The Historicity of Jesus 
(which ran to a second edition in 1928) and continued in the volume 
entitled Jesus, a New Biography in 1927, it is now rounded out in 
his latest book Jesus through the Centuries published this year. 

It is a solid piece of work. Whatever its critics may say they can- 
not in fairness charge that it has been done carelessly or without dili- 
gent preparation. The whole field of humanity’s interpretation of 
Jesus from “the days of his flesh” to the most recent publication on 
him is passed in review. Some of this had been well done before as, 
for example, the interpretations of him which culminated in the oecu- 
menical creeds of the church. But the reviewer is not aware of any 
volume which undertakes as comprehensive a sweep as does this one. 
It cannot be substituted for Albert Schweitzer’s Geschichte der Leben- 
Jesu-Forschung, or for Weinel and Widgery’s Jesus in the Nineteenth 
Century and After, or for Leipoldt’s Vom Jesusbilde der Gegenwart. 
On the other hand, neither one nor all of these works can be sub- 
stituted for that of Professor Case. 

Through the New Testament and early Christian interpretations of 
Jesus, sometimes so obvious, sometimes needing most careful histori- 
cal examination and report, the author takes us in such chapters as 
those on “The Triumphant Martyr’, “The New Messiah”, “The Dei- 
fied Hero”, “The Lord of the Cult’, and “The Incarnate God”. The 
interpretations of Greek and Alexandrian philosophical speculation 
are finely presented under the captions “Jesus and Jehovah”, “Jesus 
and Metaphysics”. The half-return of interest in a human Jesus which 
tried to break through the shell of metaphysical formulation, but with 
indifferent success, is discussed in a chapter on “The Jesus of Catholic 
Theology” ; while the curiously interesting and familiar interpretations 
of him which a certain pietistic emotion made in terms of art are set 
forth in a treatment of “The Jesus of Mediaeval Piety”. The Pro- 
testant interpretations of Jesus from Luther to modern times are 
sketched in masterly and lucid fashion in a chapter devoted to them. 
The work closes with discussions on ‘““Modern Varieties of Belief in 
Jesus” and “The New Appreciation of Jesus”, which latter the author 
finds in the personal religious living of Jesus as that can be recovered 
from the pages of history. 

The work is valuable and important from several points of view. 
The accurate and relentless historical scholarship which has gone into 
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its making should ensure respect for the presentation. The author 
has not trifled with his readers. The consistent attitude of the writer 
as he moves through the nineteen centuries of Christological interpre- 
tation is admirable. It is quite permissible for a reader to disagree 
with the attitude, it will be mandatory for him to acknowledge con- 
sistency. The attitude is that of socio-historical interpretation which 
looks at history as a social movement and applies the method to re- 
ligion as a phase of social history. Professor Case has pioneered in 
this method and he applies it thoroughly here. Accordingly the matter 
of the understanding of Jesus is approached not primarily from the 
standpoint of intellectual, ecclesiastical, or dogmatic formulations, but 
from the standpoint of religious need and desire as expressed in social 
groups. The result is stimulating to thought and helpful to under- 
standing. The emphasis on the personal religious living of Jesus as 
constituting his significance for us is in line with a Christian emphasis 
made in all too few quarters but which is nevertheless full of promise. 
This is the claim that a Christian is not primarily one who subscribes 
to a creed or is a member of an organization but one who tries to live 
like Jesus lived, that is, one who takes those vital attitudes which Jesus 
took which are self-validating. 


It will be too much to expect that all the readers of the book will 
agree with the author, in fact, it is probable that some will vigorously 
disagree with certain parts of the work. But it is well within the facts 
to say that it is one of the most important books on Jesus that has ap- 
peared in recent times and one with which all subsequent historical 
study of him must reckon. The scholar must deal with it, the thought- 
ful minister should. EO Wee 


The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle. Albert Schweitzer. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1931. Pp. xv + 411. $3.00. 


The English translation of the work of Albert Schweitzer on Pauline 
mysticism will be welcomed by those to whom the German original 
was a difficult or a sealed book. This welcome carries with it a tinge 
of sadness when we learn that William Montgomery, who has made 
so much of Schweitzer’s work available for English readers, died 
before the completion of this translation. Mr. F. C. Burkitt graciously 
revised and completed the work and saw it through the press. 

The volume is written in the author’s brilliant and vigorous style, 
features which are not lost by the translation. It is a relentless and 
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thorough discussion of a most important and interesting phase of the 
religion of the apostle to the Gentiles. There are few areas of the 
subject that are not traversed and the author even goes afield to discuss 
the Hellenization of the Pauline mysticism by Ignatius and the Fourth 
Gospel as well as the permanent elements in this aspect of the apos- 
tle’s thought. 

The book is large and the details many. Agreement with or dissent 
from most of them will depend on the acceptance or rejection of 
Schweitzer’s well-known position of extreme emphasis on eschatology. 
Everything in Paul is explained in those terms. Doubtless there is 
a very important relationship between Pauline thought and the 
Pharisaic apocalypticism with which he had long been familiar. But 
that was not by any means the only current in Paul’s thought and 
life. A more comprehensive synthesis is required fully to explain the 
mystical side of Paul’s religion or, for that matter, any other side of 
his religion. 

Mr. Schweitzer has done service here, as in an earlier book, in 
compelling attention to the importance of Jewish eschatological cate- 
gories in understanding Paul. But to the reviewer Paul is not to be 
understood by means of any single category or type of thought. One 
must take not so much the attitude of “either” “or” but must leave 
room for a number of influences, some complementary, some conflict- 
ing. One can scarcely go with the author in finding no Hellenistic 
influence in developing Christian thought before the Fourth Gospel 
and Ignatius. The book will provoke thought and probably vigor- 
ous objection, but it will surely make the reader think through some 
aspects of Pauline religion. Ee WEP: 


The Spiritual Pilgrimage of St. Paul. Frank H. Ballard. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Pp. 158. $1.50. 

This is a book on Paul in which while scholarly ability is by no 
means absent the practical and popular emphasis is the dominant one. 
Growing out of lectures at a summer school, although they have been 
revised, they still bear the marks of their first intent. The volume 
falls into two divisions; part one bearing the title “A Study in Re- 
ligious Experience,” and part two dealing with “Practical Problems 
and Difficulties.” Mr. Ballard does well to emphasize Paul’s experi- 
ence with its focus of his conversion on the Damascus road. Much 
of Paul’s later thought finds its explication in experiences of which 
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that one was the consummation. One wonders if so much weight 
should be put on his sojourn at Antioch as furnishing the dynamic 
which produced his interest in Gentiles. Paul himself seems to put 
it earlier and to connect it with a divine call. Being popular and 
introductory many Pauline questions are passed lightly by but the 
author has filled his pages with numerous illuminating insights on Paul 
and the relation of his thought and experiences to the life of to-day. 
Clearly and forcefully written the work will prove useful and valuable 
for making its readers better acquainted with a great religious person- 
ality and a wise apostle. EE. Waits 


2. Christian Progress 


History of the Christian People. H. K. Rowe. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. 534. $4.00. 


The Reverend R. Birch Hoyle in the British Weekly: 


“Professor Rowe, of the Andover-Newton Theological School, 
brings a fresh eye to his survey of the Christian centuries. The 
Christian people, not the Church system or officialdom, are in view 
all the time, very much as J. R. Green wrote English history. Though 
primarily intended for students, for whom abundant references to 
literature, in English, with guiding questions, are provided at the end 
of each chapter, the ordinary reader will enjoy reading this fascinating 
story ‘of the world’s highest endeavor . . . under the inspiration of 
Sir Galahad, the white-souled leader of the long ago in distant Galilee.’ 
The book is by far the best one-volume Church history we have come 
across: it brings the reader up to 1930: it has the impartiality of the 
great Cambridge Histories which it also resembles in its ‘get up’ and 
freedom from footnotes. It fulfils the function of a history ‘as twofold 
Smee to present facts and to furnish a reasoned interpretation of the 
facts.’ Like the previous two books, it is fully indexed, but far sur- 
passes them with its fulness and accuracy and judicial fairness to all 
sections of Christendom.” 


The Fall of Christianity, G. J. Heering (Translated from the Dutch 
by J. W. Thompton). London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
1930. Pp. 288. 10s. 6d. 


The author, a professor in the University of Leyden, and President 
of the International Union of Anti-Militarist Ministers and Clergymen, 
shows how the Christian movement came in the course of time to take 
a stand on questions pertaining to war and the state which would 
have been abhorrent to its early leaders. With patient and effective 
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marshalling of evidence from Christian writers of the first two cen- 
turies he shows that war was at first virtually unthinkable to a Chris- 
tian. When Constantine became a Christian it was a question whether 
Christianity conquered the empire or Constantine took the church 
captive. At any rate there was a compromise, which this author 
calls “The Fall of Christianity,” and he seems to prove his positions. 
The way in which this vexed question has troubled the world and 
has impaired the work of the church across the ages is well set forth. 
The reformers were troubled about war but came to the conclusion 
that it was a necessary evil. The church took up the business directly 
or condoned and fostered it indirectly. Thus Christianity has faced 
modern society under a cloud of compromise with an evil from which 
it ought to have freed humanity. Organized Christianity in our day 
must express itself against this evil in such ways as by support of the 
League of Nations and the Kellogg Pact, though it must maintain its 
ethical independence in all things. The book is ably written, well 
documented, and shows a very broad acquaintance with earlier and 
later Christian thought on war and peace. L, F. W. 


Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte fuer Studierende. Herausgegeben 
von Gustav Krueger. 2 neubearbeitete Auflage. Tuebingen: 
Mohr, 1931. Volumes 1-4. M.56. 


More than two decades ago, Krueger in association with Preuschen, 
Ficker, Hermelink, and Horst Stephan undertook the publication of 
a four volume work upon the History of Christianity which soon held 
the field with little competition. It required over 1250 pages, most 
of them in fine print, to give the findings of these distinguished author- 
ities. One of innovations of this manual of church history was the 
significant section on American Christianity contributed by Walter 
Rauschenbusch. Europe had at last awakened to the importance of 
Christianity in the development of the culture of North and South 
America. 

The second edition of this monumental work was completed late in 
1931 with the publication of Volume 4, Die Neuzeit, by Horst Stephan 
and Hans Leube. The total original work comprised 1251 pages; the 
revised work 1512 pages. But this twenty per cent increase in pages 
fails to convey the significance of the new edition which not merely 
expands but thoroughly revises the earlier statements. Naturally the 
fourth volume concerned with the modern age has required most ex- 
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pansion and revision. Here the increase in pages has been over fifty 
per cent. : 

The discussion is brought up to date in every area and down to 1931 
in Volume 4. Most of the newer discoveries are at least mentioned 
and often they are critically evaluated. Here then is a history of 
Christianity covering the entire field from the ancient Graeco-Roman 
civilization and Judaism to Stockholm, Lausanne, Prague and the very 
latest movements within Judaism. It is easily the most comprehensive 
manual of church history in existence. For example, in primitive 
Christianity the Mandaeans and the Epistola Apostolorum receive at- 
tention. It would be difficult to discover a more balanced criticism of 
Max Weber’s theory of the relation between Puritanism and capital- 
ism than Hermelink contributes. But what is more pleasing to a Bap- 
tist is the discovery that a European Church History at last contains 
a description of the origin of the Baptists approaching historical ac- 
curacy. This bit of pioneering should help toward a better interna- 
tional interpretation of this seventeenth century type of democratic 
Christianity. 

More American studies in the history of Christianity seem included 
in the bibliography of these four volumes than appear in any previous 
European story of Christianity. 

For those who read German the problem of which manual of church 
history they should have upon their shelves for reference is solved. 
This is it. OH 


A Bibliographical Guide to the History of Christianity. Edited by S. 
J. Case. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. 265. 
$2.50. 


Sufficiently concise for ready reference; sufficiently comprehensive 
for intensive study. The two final chapters on American Christianity 
and “Christianity in Newer Fields” survey in splendid fashion the 
entire modern Christian area. No longer need the hurried modern 
minister write to the seminary professors for suggestions on reading. 
In so brief a bibliography there are of course all manner of omissions. 
It is unfortunate that G. L. Kittredge’s “Witchcraft in Old and New 
England” was not included among the volumes cited on page 181. 
The omission of such a classic as Zimmerman’s Geschichte des Groszen 
Bauernkrieges on page 99 is almost unpardonable. The long-since 
abandoned identification of Baptists and Anabaptists is repeated in 
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number 1073! The Mennonites continue the continental sixteenth 
century Anabaptists. The Baptists originated within the separatist 
movement in England almost a century later. 

C. H. M. in the Baptist. 


The Christian Saga. Norman Towar Boggs. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1931. Pp. 1095. 2 volumes. Index. $9.00. 


One facing the ordeal of an examination for the Doctor of Philos- 
ophy degree before half a dozen average church history professors 
should avoid “The Christian Saga” by Boggs. It is too suggestive a 
discussion of the drama of Christendom with its Christianity for any 
such purpose. The candidate would forget to cram and hence fail. 
Many of the shibboleths of church history do not appear here. This 
description of Europe and the faith is not a history of Christian life, 
doctrine, and institutions. It is rather a brilliant outline of the devel- 
opment of a drama in which the thought of Jesus, Paul, and John 
becomes so completely interwoven with the civilization and the culture 
of Europe “that it seems difficult to conceive how anything but another 
somewhat comparable period of social chaos [transition from ancient 
civilization to medieval civilization] could uproot Christianity from 
our social subsoil and from our still deeper psychic habit.’ For the 
author, Christianity is the religion of Europe. Since Christianity is 
European, Boggs finds it unnecessary to trace the transplanting of 
European Christianity to the western or the eastern worlds. Whether 
the drama has reached the last scene of the fifth act, Boggs is not 
altogether sure: “We can hardly yet know, and in a century may not 
yet be certain, as to just when the drama of Christendom and its 
Christianity was really finished.” 

“The Christian Saga” demands leisurely absorption. It is so rich 
in literary reference and beauty and so thought-provoking that the 
rapid reader misses too much. As a rule quotations in foreign lan- 
guages are also translated. One may disagree with the interpretations 
proposed but is always moved by the insight on exhibition on almost 
every page. The illustrations are far removed from the trite. In ten 
books of almost 1100 pages, Boggs traces the romance of Christianity 
from the “religious backgrounds and social atmosphere” of Christian- 
ity to the division of Christianity into Catholicism and Protestantism 
and the “solutions and dissolutions of religious authority.” 

With many of the newer constructions of events in the history of 
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Christianity, the author is familiar. It has not escaped him that Joseph 
was a woodworker rather than a carpenter, that Jesus was born at 
Nazareth, that Paul and John were ignorant of any unnatural birth of 
Jesus, that I Corinthians 15:4-8 is the earliest written evidence of the 
resurrection. Especially gratifying is his attitude toward Judaism: 
“However great may be adjudged the importance of Jesus, his death 
can be laid against no race”; Paul proclaimed to the Jews that “Christ 
Jesus was crucified for you.” 

On the other hand, he has failed to observe that the bread which 
Jesus and his disciples ate at the last meal was leavened not unleavened 
bread. He seems not to know of the recent critical reconstruction of 
the events connected with the trial of Jesus. He changes the “in the 
last days” of Acts 2:17 into the pale “afterward”, rather missing the 
point. And the Baptists are once more incorrectly identified with the 
Anabaptists: “All that was left of the Anabaptists when Christendom 
left them at peace, were such socially harmless sects as the Mennon- 
ites and Baptists’! 

Bellarmine, so recently sainted and doctored, is merely mentioned. 
Numerous other inadequate references abound, but there are also many 
compensations. One is inclined to remember that prostitutes, lepers, 
heretics, Saracens, and Jews were compelled to wear “signs of in- 
famy.” And that Puritanism need not be charged with complete re- 
sponsibility for capitalism becomes evident from this famous saying 
of one Christopher Columbus: 


_ “Gold is the most estimable of all materials. With it one may estab- 
lish a fortune, and obtain everything desirable in the world of wishes. 
One can with it even get his soul into Paradise.” Ce bie ee 


3. Christian Interpretation 


The Interpretation of Religious Experience. Percy Gardner. Nash- 
ville: Cokesbury Press, 1931. Pp. 231. $2.00. 


This volume by the eminent Oxford Professor of Classical Archeol- 
ogy, now emeritus and an octogenarian but intellectually alert and 
vigorous, sustains his earlier reputation for scholarly competency. It 
is his conviction that the mystic has the advantage of the philosopher, 
but also that the practical man has the advantage of both, in the re- 
ligious quest. The pathway of duty is the highway of God, and, even 
although there is much that we do not know about personality, only 
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a personal God can meet practical religious demand. But no creed 
can contain a final doctrine of God, for ours is a living experience 
which words but ineptly seek to clothe. In tracing the continuities 
of this living experience, one must distinguish the spiritual from the 
institutional church; the institution has always tended to slur the 
pneumatic and living elements in Christianity and to overemphasize 
the sacramental and mechanical. The literal interpretation of the Bible 
and of Christian history has the same tendency to miss spiritual reality, 
whose test is life and practice. Critical method is indispensable to the 
completer understanding of history and its fuller spiritual appreciation 
and appropriation. Accepting telepathy as proven fact, Professor 
Gardner believes that we are upon the threshold of a great new epoch 
of spiritual discovery. An octogenarian may not enter that new epoch 
but, if God has been a reality to him in the active life of his prime, 
he may be calm at the approach of death, and joyous in the hope of a 
life beyond. jn at Se 


“Yes, But—’: The Bankruptcy of Apologetics. Willard L. Sperry. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1931. Pp. 185. $2.00. 


The Christian thinker of today, according to Dean Sperry, is in an 
insecure and unsatisfactory position between the old faith and the new 
knowledge. As an apologist, he too often assumes an attitude well 
characterized by Schweitzer’s apt phrase, “Yes, but—.” Thus his 
endeavor issues in the bankruptcy of apologetics. There is much cur- 
rent talk of religion in this temper, as if religion could be saved by 
talk: talk about religion and science, religion and art, religion and 
business, religion and what not—religion and! Others tell us that 
religion is at the cross-roads, without being very conclusive as to the 
cross-roads or religion either. The objective mind of the scientist and 
the subjective mind of the religionist need to understand each other ; 
if they fall out, religion decays. The old liberalism had faith in the 
objective mind. That liberalism summoned an abject generation, 
humbled before a Sovereign in the heavens, crying “Son of man, stand 
upon thy feet!” Is there an illiberal liberalism through which the 
modern man can learn to say “God” as clearly and unequivocally as 
the old liberalism taught him to say “Man”? Even the objective-mind- 
ed surely cannot escape that ultimate mystery of being which stands 
within the shadow of the new knowledge. The Jesus in whom men 
found a point where God and Man are not set over against each other, 
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must be allowed to speak for himself. As the Synoptics present him, 
he did not wish men’s thoughts and devotions to stop with himself. 
Not even that Jesus can be taken’ as substitute for first-hand religion. 


But one cannot summarize Dean Sperry. One must read for himself. 
H...B, Be 


Unfashionable Convictions. Bernard Iddings Bell. New York: Harp- 
er & Brothers, 1931. Pp. xviii + 190. $2.00. 


The author of this book is Professor of Religion in Columbia Uni- 
versity and Warden of St. Stephens College. He believes in religion, 
old-fashioned, first-hand religion. He writes for laymen, and with 
insight and effect. Naturally, as a churchman, he believes in the 
Church and her stability through whatever changes may overtake civil- 
ization. The more or less related essays of this volume, some twelve 
in number, do not, the author tells us, present a balanced view of his 
religious thinking. For that we are referred to an earlier work, Be- 
yond Agnosticism. All across the fields of science, religion, educa- 
tion, and ethics Dr. Bell carries his argument. The modernisms in all 
these fields—and the writer considers himself something of a con- 
temporary, too—are all superficial and lopsided. Religion is a neces- 
sary organ of truth; the happiness popularly made an end of life is 
illusory ; exploitation of the human element in production is “anti- 
Christ ;” religion is primarily an intuitive personal relationship, its 
creeds are but pictures of God, its dogmas and rituals are a great 
picture-language; better a bitter intolerance than a too-easy complais- 
ance ; modern education coddles rather than disciplines; modern uni- 
versity education, losing universals amid particulars, is astray ; much 
current patriotism is a spurious coinage; the corollary of order as sci- 
ence knows it is an ultimate moral order ; much of the supposed revolt 
against Christian ethics is merely rebellion against Victorian mistake ; 
the ultimate concern of religion is something beyond the social order, 
but the Church has a social message—these are some of the author’s 
“unfashionable convictions.” Platonist, mystic, churchman and cru- 
sader, he leaves you in no doubt about it. Fi, Biol 


God: The Eternal Torment of Man. Marc Boegner. Translated by 
Morton Scott Enslin. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1931. 
Pp. xii + 165. $2.00. 

The President of the Protestant Federation of France, in the six 
lectures which make up this popular argument for theism, shows him- 
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self not only a thinker of no mean ability and a capable writer, but a 
flaming evangelist as well. One suspects that he had most attentive 
listeners, not only in his conference audience but in his radio audience 
as well, for these lectures were broadcasted. He borrows Marcel Ar- 
land’s striking characterization of God as “the eternal torment of 
man,” the inescapable touchstone of existence, and yet withal the true 
home of the soul. Man universally evinces an unrest, a thirst, a tor- 
ment if you will, as of something or someone who outdistances him. 
Religion, traced by the historian all across the world of the gods, is 
itself a manifest sign of this “torment.” Even the philosophers affirm 
God, though the radically immanent God of a certain type of thought 
cannot stand. Indeed, it is only the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
—to use Pascal’s phrase——the God of Jesus Christ, the God of the 
Gospel, and of the Christian soul, who fulfils the logical demand and 
satisfies the seeker that he has been loved from eternity and is beloved 
for eternity to come. iH. BR 


Karl Barth. Wilhelm Pauck. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1931. Pp. 228. $2.00. 

Interpretations of Christianity originating in Germany have a habit 
of reaching the United States a decade or so later. Thus they fail 
to become tidal waves here. For their early force has been spent, and 
criticism has begun to do its deadly work. Barth has been a solo in 
Switzerland and Germany since 1909 and a chorus since 1919. During 
the past half-decade there has been a consistent attempt to popularize 
his findings here. The European Barthian wave is receding, and the 
tide fails to come in here. 

The author was born and educated in Germany, studying under 
Barth, and is hailed as the apostle of Barthianism in Chicago by Peters- 
mann in a recent number of “The New Humanist.” “Douglas Horton 
as well as Wilhelm Pauck will continue the introducing and promoting 
of Barthian work just in Chicago, the centre and stronghold of ‘pro- 
gressive’ Modernism and Humanism.” Professor Pauck’s analysis 
of Barth’s thinking is exceedingly sympathetic, but some of Barth’s 
deficiencies do not escape the investigator. The reluctant admissions 
of the volume are very serious. 

What are they? The strength of the Barthian dogma is that the 
existence of a transcendent God is axiomatic. But old-time American 
theologians were vigorously teaching this decades before Karl Barth’s 
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birth was announced. And Barth is here described as finally return- 
ing to old-fashioned authoritarianism. Barth is not the “expected one” 
but only a “preacher crying in the wilderness.” Humanity still looks 
for another. Harnack, Herrmann, and Troeltsch cannot be dismissed 
from consideration. And yet, says the author, Barth has demonstrated 
the shallowness of liberalism and modernism so that the only escape 
for Pauck might seem to be a vigorous humanism. But humanism he 
also rejects because it seeks to avoid the question, “Why live!” Really? 
Only a tyro in humanism could accuse writers like M. C. Otto and 
R. W. Sellars of being quite so naive. To judge humanism one needs 
to read, say, “Religion Coming of Age” as well as “Der Roemerbrief.” 
C.-M 


Social Progress and Christian Ideals. James Myers, Alva W. Taylor, 
William P. King, and Howard E. Jensen. Nashville: Cokesbury 
FPress.J95k. Ep. 300... $2.25. 


This book provides a general survey of the problem of the relation 
of Christianity to social progress, with attention upon both the practical 
aspects and the philosophy of that relationship. It is a useful work 
for the student, the pastor, or the layman interested in the social 
welfare of men. An historical sketch of the relation between the 
Christian movement and various social problems in the past is followed 
by a survey of the present situation, in which, with unparalled resources 
we have unparalled maladjustments. While Jesus put much emphasis 
on the dangers and inequalities of wealth, the modern pulpit almost 
ignores this problem. 

If the modern world is to be saved from the evils which threaten 
it there must be the substitution of spiritual for material aims, and 
there must be the co-operation of all for the good of all. Though 
the world has given attention to mechanical achievement out of all 
proportion to its interest in social betterment, yet there is a possibility, 
by giving our minds to the hitherto neglected field of brotherliness and 
the development of personality values, of achieving real progress. 
Whatever progress there may be must be worked out on a basis of 
consideration for the rights and needs of all peoples. Li Faw 


The Challenge of Russia. George Sherwood Eddy. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1931. Pp. 278. $2.50. 


Here we have a study of the struggle of a great people written by a 
man who sees life broadly, and who is sympathetic with the struggling 
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masses. In the early part of the book he shows the historic roots of 
the present situation, the rapid change of political set-up, the struggles 
of the new order, the stupendous undertaking of the Five Year Plan, 
and the relation between these developments in Russia and the rest 
of the world. 

But Russia’s new life is not all economic. While there is a great 
harshness against the former representatives of culture and ease, there 
is an effort to bring the benefits of culture to the masses. Art, 
literature, the drama, and education are being democratized, and in 
these things a creative spirit is evident. In a country that was 60 
per cent illiterate in 1913 their educational plan calls for the complete 
elimination of illiteracy by 1934. 

In morals and marriage there is upheaval, though the standards that 
are developing are not licentious. Promiscuity and sensuality are 
stigmatized as counter-revolutionary. Soviet Russia is serious about 
marriage, though independent. It is also serious about drunkenness, 
using very effective educational and propaganda methods against it. 
It is quite noteworthy that neither sex nor crime is exploited as a 
money-catching device in the movies, and commercialized vice is 
thought of with scorn as a capitalist characteristic. Moreover their 
penal system is redemptive and they have the most remarkable youth 
movement in the world. 

With all fairness to these favorable features the writer goes on to 
show in the latter part of his work that denial of civil and religious 
liberties, class hatred and religious persecution darken the picture. 
Yet he thinks that religion will again find freedom of expression. 

LDS Se, 


Politics. Harold J. Laski. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1931. Pp. 160. 
$1.00. 

On the assumption that the minister wants to read a book occasion- 
ally on the theory of government, I recommend this little book on 
Politics by a professor in the University of London. It is not the forms 
but the essence with which this writer is concerned. Whatever the 
form of government it becomes a means of carrying out the effective 
will of those who are in a position to express their will. Especially is 
it true that economic power tends to gather to itself political power, 
so that in spite of the disadvantage of majorities those who are power- 
ful economically get a preponderance of power in the state. It is 
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not numbers so much as effective leadership that determine policies 
of states. The masses are inarticulate except in so far as they have 
leaders who will espouse their cause and express their will. 

In modern life the state cannot be a completely independent or a final 
form of organization. Behind the states is mankind. An international 
system of things is a necessity. International organizations and inter- 
national laws must guard the larger welfare of mankind. “The sov- 
ereignty of the state in the world to which we belong is as obsolete as 
the sovereignty of the Roman Church three hundred years ago.” The 
author sees the menace of economic rapacity and of national and racial 
hatreds, and sees “prehensile imperialism’ in America as a new and 
menacing form of imperialism. The attainment of world peace is a 
creative adventure in which states must humble themselves, the rich 
must sacrifice, and equality must be achieved as a basis of justice and 
peace. This is the way, but we have no assurance that the modern 
world will choose this way. Our feet are too near the abyss to make 
much room for optimism, and yet the very difficulty of achieving the 
good life for all might lead to the realization of its beauty. L. F. W. 


These Russians. William C. White. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1931. Pp. 376, $3.00. 

Understanding Russia is one way of following the trend of the world 
situation to-day. With communist influence very great in other parts 
of Europe and making a bid for the dominance of the Orient, it is well 
for the intelligent observer of world life to see how it is working in 
its homeland. Not that the author has produced a book on commu- 
nism, but rather a book on people. Usually we see Russia through a 
haze of distance or of ignorance, or of prejudice and contempt based 
on the backwardness of the Russian people. The writer of this book 
has brought us intimately close to Russian life in a series of seventeen 
sketches, pen portraits of individuals and their families and friends, 
and how Russia is affecting them. If one wants generalizations pro 
or con he will be disappointed in this book. But if one wants to get 
a vivid sense of the vitality of Russia as well as of its difficulties, of 
its hospitality, its enthusiasms and its disappointments and hatreds, he 
may find such material in this book. Evidently the writer has great 
facility of approach to the Russian people and he has a literary artistry 
and a sense of values which enrich his work. As we see individuals 
we get a picture of the difficulties of Russia’s experiment and of the 
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heroic and devoted spirit of its people, which, though often misguided, 
promise a great development of that land in our generation. L. F. W. 


4. CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 


The Present-Day Summons to the World Mission of Christianity. 
John R. Mott. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1931. Pp. 325. 
$2.50. 


There is no more dominating figure in the foreign mission move- 
ment in our time than Dr. Mott. None has traveled so widely in the 
interest of this single enterprise. None has more continuously wrought 
for the unity and competency of Protestant effort in the world field. 
The first seven of the ten chapters which make up this volume embody 
the Cole lectures for 1931, delivered under the auspices of the School 
of Religion of Vanderbilt University. In this magnum opus, the au- 
thor has sought to do for the present era in missions, dating as he 
believes from the Jerusalem Conference of 1928, what he attempted in 
his earlier volume The Decisive Hour of Christian Missions for the 
epoch opening out from the Edinburgh Conference of 1910. Few writ- 
ers On missions command the range and easy power of generalization 
which Dr. Mott possesses. The volume has a distinct place of its own 
among the working tools of the pastor and the student of missions. 
It presents the present world-situation as it bears upon the Christian 
enterprise. An extensive Bibliography and an excellent Index en- 
hance its value. B.D. 


Missions Matching the Hour. Stephen J. Corey. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press, 1931. Pp. 185. Paper, 50 cents. 

In eight concise chapters, Dr. Stephen J. Corey, President of the 
United Missionary Society of the Disciples of Christ, surveys the field 
of contemporary Christian missions. The book which is mainly an 
adaptation from the author’s earlier work, The Preacher and His Mis- 
sionary Message, is on the whole a balanced and effective apologetic, 
and should serve admirably for group study as well as for personal 
use. The author meets the usual criticisms, faces the challenge of secu- 
larism, sets forth the abiding aims and motives of missions, reviews 
the chief results, estimates the place of Jesus in the mind of today, and 
notes the significant rebound of missions in the life of the supporting 
churches. A few slips in the spelling of proper names mar the work: 
For example, “Albert Switzer” for Albert Schweitzer; “Chang Bo 
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Ling” for Chang Po Ling; “Baron Goti” for Baron Goto; “Bishop Sel- 

win” for Bishop Selwyn. i HBR: 

The Gospel in Art. Albert Edward Bailey. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press, new edition, 1931. Pp. 483. $4.00. 


This is a new edition of a book that may well be called essential to 
the library of every minister or other teacher of religion. It is written 
by a man who combines in his own personality wide and accurate 
knowledge and appreciation in the field of art, a profound and sure 
religious insight, teaching ability of the highest order, and a literary 
style that is lucid, interesting and forceful. As “Professor of the In- 
terpretation of Religious Art” in Boston University and as the leader 
of at least two score groups of cultured men and women through the 
great galleries of Europe, he has inspired and trained his students in 
a remarkable degree. In this book, technical art criticism is at a mini- 
mum, and the religious ideas, ideals, and emotions expressed in the 
pictures are at a maximum. 

The book opens with a brief but excellent presentation of “How 
To Study a Picture.” This is followed by a list of 1227 great pictures 
on the Life of Christ, telling where the picture is, and where reproduc- 
tions, both of the inexpensive and of the more adequate types, may be 
procured. Then follows the body of the work with religious interpreta- 
tions of about one hundred of the more useful of the world’s treasures 
of great art. The book concludes with brief sketches of the artists 
whose pictures are interpreted, and an index that is a model. 

This edition differs from the earlier chiefly in bringing the bio- 
graphical material to date. 

This is a book to own and to use for the nourishment of one’s own 
soul and for the more vital teaching of the Life of Christ. F. O. E. 


The Science of Leadership. Erwin L. Shaver. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press, WOS1)) Pp. 1752: 0$)00. 


For about five years, a committee of the International Council of 
Religious Education has been working upon a series of High School 
Leadership Training outlines. Gradually these outlines are taking 
form as text-books, of which this is one. The author is an eminent 
and successful leader in the use of the project principle in Religious 
Education. The material has been tried out under a variety of con- 
ditions, and has been found to work wherever it has been taken se- 
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riously. It is not a text-book in the usual sense of the word. It is 
rather a Work-book for the pupil’s study of some of the more impor- 
tant problems facing High School youth today. Its units of study 
possess those qualities of adequacy and expansiveness which mark the 
most progressive work in present day religious teaching. 

The author’s main proposition is that the teacher’s work is primarily 
that of leading the pupils into some significant religious and social ex- 
perience, and then along with the expanding experience to interpret 
that experience in terms of the Kingdom Of God. 

The fullest opportunity is given to the teacher and the group to ais 
each unit of the course according as local conditions suggest. At the 
same time, there is abundance of assistance, which saves the course 
from vagueness, and delivers the teacher from that feeling of help- 
lessness that so many feel as they try to use this type of material. 

FAG 


Sermons I Have Preached to Young People. Sidney A. Weston, edi- 
tor. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1931. Pp. 170. $1.60. 


Sixteen eminent and successful preachers to young people were in- 
vited by the editor to present “the sermon you have preached which 
is most representative of your message to young people.” No specific 
subject was assigned and no attempt was made to secure a wide range 
of thought, but, as the editor remarks, “a perusal of the contents re- 
veals a remarkable diversity and scope of ideas.” 

The preachers rank among the greatest of America. Dr. Clarence 
A. Barbour leads off with a sermon on “The Witness with Power.” 
He is followed by Dean-Emeritus Charles Reynolds Brown on “The 
Radiant Life.” His text is suggestive, “And Moses wist not that his 
face shone.” Dr. Raymond Calkins preaches about ‘‘Success and Fail- 
ure.” Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick discusses, “The Need of Brains 
in Religion.” So the list runs on. The editor has placed a “Who’s 
Who” at the end of the book. 

These are real sermons to real youth. These preachers know youth, 
they know the Christian message, and they know how to present it. 
Incidentally, this collection of sermons speaks highly for the young 
people of today, who have responded to these messages. For a book 
like this tells us much not only of the preachers but of their audiences. 

FaaQck, 
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The Evangelistic Congregation. Alfred L. Murray. St. Louis: The 
Bethany Press, 1931. Pp. 187. $1.50. 

This book grows out of actual experience and deals with technique 
rather than with theory. Here are methods which have demonstrated 
their efficiency. They are presented in detail showing just how to 
prepare for a campaign of personal evangelism, how to conduct it, and 
how to conserve results. That this kind of Christian effort can be 
very fruitful admits of no doubt. There is danger, however, that it 
may degenerate into mere social calling, conveying an invitation to unite 
with the church which is lightly accepted but in which no actual com- 
mittal to the Christian life is involved. Against this peril the author 
warns. If the plans which he presents are carried through in the 
spirit which he seeks to inculcate the danger is diminished, and the 
church is likely to become a truly “Evangelistic Congregation.” 


lanka 


Education in Church Music. ‘Karl Pomeroy Harrington. New York: 
The Century Co., 1931. Pp. 167. 


This is the sort of book we have been waiting for. A competent 
musician, scholar, and teacher has been able imaginatively to put him- 
self in the place of the minister who has been otherwise well trained, 
but would welcome an introduction to church music. This is, how- 
ever, no book of stories about church hymns, valuable as some of those 
are. It is rather a discussion of the musical problems of a fairly cul- 
tured church, eager for a thorough-going training in religious music. 

The first seven chapters are brief but interesting presentations of 
such topics as “Reading Music”, “Musical Theory and Ideals,” and so 
on. A considerable portion of the book introduces the reader to the 
history of music, from the standpoint of a first-class modern hymn- 
book. For instance, our books refer to “Plainsong,”’ “Genevan Psal- 
ter,” “Folksong,” etc., and our author tells us enough about them to 
make them intelligible and interesting. Here, too, in the hymn-book 
are the great names, Palestrina, Bach, Mendelssohn, and so on, and 
once again the writer in a few vivid touches enables us to see some- 
thing of what these men were trying to do in their musical composi- 
tions. For, the leader untrained in musical analysis, the music of 
several hymn-tunes is taken apart, and we are taught the meaning of 
“form”. There is just enough of this to make us ask for more. 

Especially valuable for pastor and choir-leader alike is a list of a 
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considerable number of classic anthems, popular anthems, and not least 
important, anthems for junior choirs. We recommend this last item 
with particular heartiness. 

All the illustrative selections and references are taken from Augustine 
Smith’s excellent New Hymnal for American Youth. The bibliogra- 
phies are unusually good. FO, B. 


III. Among the Books Recently Added to the Library 
LrpraRIAN THEODORE Louts Trost 
I. Christian Origins 

The Bible; an American Translation; the Old Testament. Translated 
by a Group of Scholars under the Editorship of J. M. P. Smith; 
the New Testament. Translated by Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xvii+1619; iv+ 
418. $3.50. 


Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition. Rudolf Bultmann. 2. 
neubearb. Aufl. Gottingen: Vandenhoek, 1931. Pp. viii+408. 
Mk 23.—(Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des A. u. N. 
T., Neue Folge, Heft 12.) 


The Parables of Jesus. Arthur Temple Cadoux. New York: Mac- 
Betta 191. Pp 200, 452.00. 


Jesus Through the Centuries. Shirley Jackson Case. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. vii+382. $3.00. 


Overstatement in the New Testament. Claude C. Douglas. New 
York: Holt, 1931. Pp. xxv+252. $1.75. 


Digging up Biblical History; Recent Archaeology in Palestine and its 
Bearing on the Old Testament Historical Narratives. John Gar- 
row Duncan. New York: Macmillan, 1931. 2v. Pp. 275; 269. 
$7.25. (The Croall Lectures for 1928-29 amplified.) 


The Foundations of Bible History: Joshua, Judges. John Garstang. 
New York: Smith, 1931. Pp. xxiv-+423. $5.00. 

The World of the New Testament. Terrot Reaveley Glover. New 
York: Macmillan, 1931. Pp. 233. $2.00. 

The Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism. Wilbert Francis Howard. 
London: Epworth Press, 1931. Pp. 292. 7s. 6d. (Fernley Lec- 
ture, )1931;) 
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The Christ of the Mount: a Working Philosophy of Life. Eli Stanley 
Jones. New York: Abingdon Press, 1931, Pp. 332 $1.50: 


The History of Palestine and S ‘yria, to the Macedonian Conquest. Al- 
bert Ten Eyck Olmstead. New York: Scribner, 1931. Pp. 696. 
$7.50. 


Jesus and the Gospel of Love. Charles E. Raven. New York: Holt, 
1931. Pp. 452. $3.00. (The Alexander Robertson Lectures 
delivered in 1931 in the University of Glasgow.) 


The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle. Albert Schweitzer. Translated 
by William Montgomery. New York: Holt, 1931. Pp. xv+411. 
$3.00. 


A New Short Grammar of the Greek Testament. Archibald Thomas 
Robertson and William Hersey Davis. New York: Smith, 1931. 
Pp. xiv-+454. $2.50. 


Jewish Views of Jesus; an Introduction and an Appreciation. Thomas 
Walker. New York: Macmillan, 1931. Pp. 142. $1.50. 


II, Christian Progress 


A Guide to Historical Literature. Edited by William Henry Allison 
and others. New York: Macmillan, 1931. Pp. xxviii-+-1222. 
$10.50. 


A Bibliographical Guide to the History of Christianity. Compiled by 
Shirley Jackson Case and others. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1930. Pp. xi-+265. $2.50. 


Religion Follows the Frontier; a History of the Disciples of Christ. 
Winfred Ernest Garrison. New York: Harper, 1931. Pp. xiv+ 
$17. $2.50. 


Vanguard of the Caravans. Coe Hayne. Philadelphia: Judson Press, 
1931. Pp. 168. $1.00. 


Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte fiir Studierende. Hrsg. von Gustav 
Kriiger. 2. neubearbeitete Auflage. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1931. 
Parts 1-4. M56. 


Sister Aimee; the Career of Aimee Semple MacPherson. Nancy Barr 
Mavity. Garden City: Doubleday, 1931. Pp. xxiii+-360. $2.50. 
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Geschichte der Pipste seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters. Mit Benut- 
zung des Papstlichen Geheim Archives und vieler anderer Arch- 
ive. Bearbeitet von Ludwig Freiherrn von Pastor. Freiburg in 
Br.: Herder, 1926-1931. 16 v. in 20. M275.—(Note: Other vol- 
umes will follow.) 


History of the Christian people. Henry Kalloch Rowe. New York: 
Macmillan, 1931. Pp. 534. $4.00. 


The Letters of the Rev. John Wesley, A. M. Edited by John Telford. 
London: Epworth Press, 1931. 8 v. $32.00. 


The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents. Travels and Explorations 
of the Jesuit Missionaries in New France, 1610-1791. The Origi- 
nal French, Latin, and Italian Texts with English Translations 
and Notes: Illustrated by Portraits, Maps, and Facsimiles. Edited 
by Reuben Gold Thwaites. Cleveland: Burrows Brothers, 1896- 
1901. 73 v. (Set number 631.) 


The Woman Who Was Pope; a Biography of Pope Joan, 853-855 A. 
D. Clement Wood. New York: Faro, 1931. Pp. 408. $3.00. 


III. Christian Interpretation 
Mysterium Christi; Christological Studies by British and German The- 
ologians. Edited by George Kennedy Allen Bell and Adolf Deiss- 
mann. New York: Longmans, 1930. Pp. x-+287. $6.00. 


The Finding of God. Edgar Sheffield Brightman. New York: Abing- 
don, 1931. Pp. 200. $2.00. 


The Word and the World. Heinrich Emil Brunner. New York: 
Scribner, 1931. Pp. 126. $1.50. 

Taboo, Magic, Spirits; a Study of Primitive Elements in Roman Re- 
ligion. Eli Edward Burriss. New York: Macmillan, 1931. Pp. 
x+250. $2.00. 

The Minister and Family Troubles; a Case Study of the Relation of 
the Minister and the Church to Sex and Family Problems. New 
York: Smith, 1931. Pp. xii+97. $1.25. 


John Calvin; the Man and His Ethics. Georgia Elma Harkness. New 
York: Holt, 1931. Pp. xiii+266. $3.00. 
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Dilemma of Religious Knowledge. Charles Andrew Armstrong Ben- 
nett. Edited by William Ernest Hocking. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1931. Pp. xv-+126. $2.00. 


Psychological Approach to Theology. Walter Marshall Horton. New 
York: Harper, 1931. Pp. xiit+279. $2.50. 


Pathways to the Reality of God. Rufus Matthew Jones. New York: 
Macmillan, 1931. Pp. xiii+253. $2.00. 


Semitic Mythology. Stephen Herbert Langdon. Boston: Jones, 1931. 
Pp. xx+454. $10.00. (Mythology of all Races, v. 5.) 


The Significance of Karl Barth. John McConnachie. New York: 
Smith, 1931. Pp. 288. $2.00. 


Religious Realism. A. K. Rogers and others. Edited by Douglas Clyde 
Macintosh. New York: Macmillan, 1931. Pp. viii-+-502. $3.00. 


Contribution of Sociology to Social Work. Robert Morrison Maclvor. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. Pp. viii+110. 
$2.00. (Forbes Lectures of the New York School of Social 
Work.) 


Karl Barth: Prophet of a New Christianity? Wilhelm Pauck. New 
York: Harper, 1931. Pp. viii-+-228. $2.00. 


The Universe Within Us; a Scientific View of God and Man, Robert 
Oswald Patrick Taylor. New York: Smith, 1931. Pp. 168. 
$2.00. 


The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches. Ernest Troeltsch. 
Translated by Olive Wyon. New York: Macmillan, 1931. 2 v. 
Pp. 13-445; 455-1019. $10.50. (Halley Stewart Publications, 
no. 1.) 


Religious Behavior ; an Introduction to the Psychological Study of Re- 
ligion. David McCamel Trout. New York: Macmillan, 1931. 
Pp. xiv-+528. $4.00. 


Psychology and Religion; a Series of Broadcast Talks. Eric Strick- 
land Waterhouse. New York: Smith, 1931. Pp. xxii+232. 
$2.00. 
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IV. Christian Leadership 


Jesus Came Preaching; Christian Preaching in the New Age. George 
Arthur Buttrick. New York: Scribner, 1931. Pp. xii+239. 
$2.50. (Yale Lectures on Preaching.) 


The Minister's Week-day Challenge. Edwin Hallock Byington. New 
York: Smith, 1931. Pp. v+229. $2.00. 


Education in Church Music. Karl Pomeroy Harrington. New York: 
Century, 1931. Pp. 167. $2.00. 


The Story of Agricultural M issions. Benjamin Harris Hunnicutt and 
William Watkins Reid. New York: Missionary Education Move- 
ment, 1931. Pp. ix+180. $1.00. 


Geschichte der christlichen Kunst. Franz Xaver Kraus. Freiburg 
in Br.: Herder, 1896-1908. 2 v. in 3. Pp. xix, 621; xi, 512; xii, 
856. M90.— 


Studies in Religious Education; a Source and Textbook for Colleges, 
Universities, Seminaries and Discussion Groups. Philip Henry 
Lotz and Leonidas W. Crawford. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1931. Pp. 702. $3.50. 


Improving Religious Education Through Supervision; a Textbook in 
the Standard Course in Leadership Training, Outlined and Ap- 
proved by the International Council of Religious Education. Frank 
Melbourne MacKibben. New York: Methodist Book Concern, 
1931. Pp. ix+256. $1.25. 


Present-day Summons to the World Mission of Christianity. John 
Raleigh Mott. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1931. Pp. 325. $2.50. 
(Vanderbilt University Cole Lectures, 1931.) 


The Christ of the Class Room; How to Teach Evangelical Christianity. 
Norman Egbert Richardson. New York: Macmillan, 1931. Pp. 
xviii+256. $1.25. 

The Preacher as a Man of Letters. Richard Roberts. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1931. Pp. 216. $1.50. 

The Forest Hospital at Lambarene. Albert Schweitzer. Translated 
by Charles Thomas Campion. New York: Holt, 1931. Pp. 191. 
$2.00. 
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Shall Laymen Teach Religion? Erwin Leander Shaver. New York: 
Smith, 1931. Pp. x-+188. . $1.50. 


Lyric Religion: the Romance of Immortal Hymns. Henry Augustine 
Smith. New York: Century, 1931. xv-+517. $4.00. 


A Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology. Edited by Pitirim 
Aleksandrovich Sorokin, Carle Clark Zimmermann and Charles 
Josiah Galpin. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1930-31. 
eV. PL O00. 


The Making of Modern Missions. Stacy Reuben Warburton. New 
York: Revell, 1931." Pp. 196. ‘$1.50. 


There come hours of high exaltation to those who are spiritually 
receptive. Such periods are not often of long duration, but they leave 
a profound and lasting impression. It is for such times of supreme 
experience that we are prepared by the patient cultivation of religious 
capacity through prayer and meditation. Then, in an instant of il- 
lumination, we know what it is to be lifted up in soul, as the gates 
and doors are lifted in the wall of a city, that the King of Glory may 
come in. —The Fellowship of Prayer 
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A NEW HONOR FOR PROFESSOR WOOD 


PRESIDENT ALBERT W. BEAVEN 


O* February Sth, Professor Leland Foster Wood was appointed as 
secretary of the Committee on Marriage and the Home of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Through co-opera- 
tion with the Federal Council in connection with the Church Conference 
of Social Work, and the presentation of a paper dealing with problems 
of the family, at the Church Conference of Social Work at Minnea- 
polis, 1931, and through the progress of the Church Conference of 
Social Work during the year of his presidency, Dr. Wood had be- 
come much interested in the work of the Federal Council. Hence, the 
call to this new field of labor was natural. 

The fall of 1908 saw Dr. Wood’s first official connection with theo- 
logical education in Rochester. At that time he was enrolled as a mem- 
ber of the class in the Rochester Theological Seminary that was to be 
graduated in May 1911. He came with high commendations from the 
First Baptist Church of Albion, and from the University of Rochester. 

Prior to graduation from the Seminary, Mr. and Mrs. Wood had 
offered their services to the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
being assigned to the Congo field. He was ordained by his home 
church, and sailed for Africa in July 1911. Within six months after 
settlement at his station of Tshumbiri he was preaching in the native 
language. His services on the Congo were terminated by health con- 
ditions in 1920, but before that time his worth had been recognized and 
expressed by electing him the Secretary of the General Conference 
of Protestant Missionaries on the Congo—an interdenominational body 
—and also giving him the responsibilities of editor of the Congo News 
Letter. 

During one of his furloughs he had taken graduate studies at his 
Alma Mater and had secured the degree of Master of Arts. In 1920 
he began a course of study in the University of Chicago that led, after 
some interruptions, to the conferring of the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy in 1923. At Chicago he specialized in Religious Education and 
Sociology. In the fall of 1923 he assumed the duties of Professor of 
Religious Education in Bucknell University, where he remained two 
years. A part of that time he was Acting Professor of Sociology. 

In the spring of 1925 he was called by Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary to be the Huntley Professor of English Bible and Christian So- 
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ciology, and upon the re-organization of the school, he was elected 
Professor of Christian Sociology.and of the Rural Church in the Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School. 

Professor Wood has always taken an active interest in all denomi- 
national and social welfare enterprises in Rochester as well as those 
of the state and United States. This gave his classes opportunity to 
make first hand investigations of social and philanthropic conditions in 
this city and elsewhere. From 1928 on he has been a member of the 
Committee on Social Welfare of the Federation of Churches of Roch- 
ester. From 1929 on he has served as Chairman of its Committee on 
Law and Order and during 1931-32, as Chairman of the Down-town 
Social Service Committee. He has also been a member of the Ad- 
visory Case Council of the Family Welfare Society since 1930. 

Professor Wood acted as president of the Church Conference of 
Social Work, 1930-31 and as Chairman of the Committee on Theologi- 
cal Education of the Church Conference of Social Work, 1931-32. 

The articles by Professor Wood which have appeared in The Christ- 
ian Century; Journal of Religion; Sociology and Social Work; Social 
Science ; Religious Education; The Federal Council Bulletin ; The Croz- 
er Quarterly ; The Baptist; and The Bulletin of The Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School have attracted attention the world over. 

Dr. Wood is a member of the American Sociological Society, the 
Religious Education Association, Pi Gamma Mu, the Society for Social 
Research, Delta Upsilon. Who’s Who in America has honored him 
by including his name. 

His colleagues and students join in wishing Dr. and Mrs. Wood 
unusual success in their new work. We shall miss him. Rochester 
and vicinity will miss him. But the larger area of the Kingdom of 
God to which he will hereafter minister profits by our loss. 
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PROGRAM FOR ALUMNI WEEK 


15 A. M. 


00 A. M. 
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March 29—April 1, 1932 


Tuesday, March 29—Chapel 
Divinity School Chapel Service; greetings from Alumni 


Parlor of Alvah Strong Hall 


Alumni Conference on the “Theology” and the “Religion” 
of Paul, conducted by Professor Parsons 


Alumni Conference on Recent Investigation concerning the 
Origin of the Eucharist, conducted by Professor 
Moehlman 


Pusiic LEcTURES 


Worship Service - Professors Evans and Lehman 

Lecture - - Dr. John Baillie 
“The Proper ‘Chime ott ee 

Lecture - Charles Clayton Morrison 
“The Arrest of the Sead. Gospel” 

Worship Service - Professors Evans and Lehman 

Lecture - Dr. Henry Theodore Hodgkin 


“The Fact on hic Religion Rests” 


Wednesday, March 30—Parlor of Alvah Strong Hall 


15 A. M. 


05 “c 


Worship Service - Professors Evans and Lehman 
Lecture - - Dr. Hodgkin 
“Religion and Coes Present Alternative” 
Lecture 
“Approach to the Eternal Prospect” 
Presentation of Wilkins Essay Prize - President Beaven 
Conference led by Dr. Hodgkin 
Worship Service - Professors Evans and Lehman 
Lecture - - - - . - - Dr. Baillie 
“A Tale—and Some Comments” 
Lecture - - Dr. Morrison 


“The Social Dicalation of Worship” 


Montgomery House 


(On the New Campus, South Goodman St.) 


PM: 


“ 


Reunion meeting of the Coterie 
Tea for Alumni, followed by trip through the new buildings 


Prayer meeting in Rochester churches 
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Thursday, March 31—Parlor of Alvah Strong Hall 


9:00-9:15 A. M. Worship Service - - Professors Evans and Lehman 7 

9:15-10:05 “ Lecture - ¥ - Dr. Hodgkin 
“The Individual’s ‘Relation to God” . 

10:10-11:00 A. M. Lecture - - - - Dr. Baillie 
“The Sequel to the Tale” 

11:10-12:00 “ Lecture - - Dr. Morrison 
“The Social Extension ios Theology” ; 

2:15- 2:30 P. M. Worship Service - - Professors Evans and Lehman 

DOU 1o 720) ve Lecture - - Dr. Morrison 


“The Social eccustruction of the Church” 
Se G0= Ae 15, 5 Conference led by Dr. Baillie 


Asbury Methodist Episcopal Church 


6:30 P. M. Alumni Dinner, Tickets 85 cents 
Alumni Oration = a == Dr. Alvah E. Knapp — 
“The Minister’s Quest for Truth” 4 

Necrologist’s Report Election of Officers 


Address on behalf of the Divinity School 
President Beaven 


Friday, April 1—Parlor of Alvah Strong Hall # 
9:00-9:15 A. M. Worship Service - - Professors Evans and Lehman 
9:15-10:05 “ Lecture _ - - -  - Dr. Baillie 7% 

“The Roundations be Hope” 5 

1 

10: 10-11:00 “ Lecture - - Dr. Morrison 
“The Social Gospel and Personal Ethics” . 


11:10-12:00 “ Conference led by Dr. Morrison 
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